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Your students are going to be better students when they 
find out their cast aluminum projects can win cash 
awards! Conducted by Scholastic Magazines and spon- 


sored by Alcoa, the Metal Division of the Scholastic 


Arts Awards offers 27 cash prizes to school boys who 
can come up with winners. Too, the boys will find it’s 
lots of fun working with aluminum . . . knowledge gained 
can help them after graduation. 

There are prizes for wrought aluminum projects, too. 
For full details get the Rules Booklet for Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Awards. Write Scholastic Awards, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


FR EE! I CASTING ALCOA ALLOYS 94 pages: 2? illustrations 


General foundry principles, including melting, mold- 
ing and finishing. A complete description of the 
various aluminum castings alloys is listed in conven- 
ient form. Write for your free copy of “Casting 
Alcoa Alloys” today. 

Many other how-to-do-it books, all about alumi- 
num, are yours for the asking. For the catalog 
describing these teaching aids, the “Alcoa Library”, 
write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1772 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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These CAST Aluminum Projects 
WON 1948 PRIZES 
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~COVER PHOTO— 


The Milwaukee AVA Convention provided some excellent 
tours, arranged through the courtesy and cooperation of local 
industries, for convention visitors. Here (I. to r.) O. W. Con- 
nett, Peoria, Ill.; DeWitt Hunt, Stillwater, Okla; G. Wesley 
Ketcham, Hartford, Conn.; Roy Radtke, Milwaukee, Wis.; C. E. 
Nihart, Los Angeles, Calif.; Roy G. Fales, Albany, N. Y.; and Ivan 
Hostetler, Raleigh, N. C., inspect shop equipment at the Mil- 
waukee plant of the Delta Manufacturing Division, Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company. 
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WE CANNOT STAND STILL .. . . Editorial 


HREE decades have passed since vocational education 

received national recognition and Federal support. 
States, localities and groups conducted vocational education 
programs under other titles many years before this time, as 
recognized when the recent Milwaukee meeting was called the 
42nd Annual Convention. 

We have been engaged in two world wars since the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act. A survey of the accomplishments 
of organized and recognized vocational education between 
these wars and during World War II establishes a record not 
excelled by any educational movement of any age. Now we 
approach a new era. 

When we consider the changes that have taken place in all 
fields of endeavor represented by the divisions of the American 
Vocational Association, we hesitate, blink and may ask 
“where do we go from here?” These changes which undoubt- 
edly are improving the conditions of the human race are ad- 
vancements in science, technology and sociology. They all 
affect the welfare of this and future generations. These de- 
velopments are too numerous to mention here, but it has been 
said that during the five years of World War II our technical 
“know-how” advanced twenty-five years. Our methods of 
working and living have changed accordingly. Therefore, 
we as educators must travel fast to even stay where we are, 
and we dare not stand still. Vocational education programs, 
course contents and methods of instruction must advance in 
harmony with the rapid developments in the fields of agri- 
culture, industry, business and homelife for which we train 
people. 

In agriculture the planting, cultivating and harvesting of 
crops have become mechanical. Also the selecting, breeding, 
raising and grading of crops, poultry and livestock have be- 
come scientific. Electricity has reached the farm. The place 
for the unskilled “hired hand” is rapidly disappearing. The 
engineer and the scientist have taken over the production 
while the homemakers and sociologists are helping bring about 
necessary adjustments in our everlasting family and social 
life. Our agricultural educators must revise and enrich their 
courses and overall curriculums to keep pace with advance- 
ments if our agricultural population is to maintain and im- 
prove the economic standards and the position gained in the 
agricultural economics of the world. 

Our American system of industry has given us the “neces- 
sities” and the luxuries beyond the broadest dreams of our 
generation. New materials, new processes, quantity pro- 
duction methods, and time and labor saving devices prepare 
our agricultural, mineral, petroleum, chemical and forest raw 


materials for use by peoples of the world. This is industry. 

The teacher of industrial arts can no longer teach “shop 
work and drawing.” Every American youth needs a general 
knowledge of the materials, processes and products of in- 
dustry. The vocational industrial field (T. and I.) is no 
longer confined to the “aristocratic trade.” It is true, we 
need the skilled craftsmen to build the precision-made prod- 
ucts, but the “T” and the “I” of Richard’s formula are more 
important today than when the formula was devised. Tech- 
nology will control industry in increasing proportions. The 
industrial and technical educators must expand the scope 
of their training. 

Business and distributive education are all inclusive. Both 
the raw and processed products of agriculture and industry 
must be managed, distributed, marketed and delivered. The 
leaders in these fields have many opportunities for service. 
Their courses will be as varied and as broad as the respective 
commodities. 

Vocational guidance becomes more complicated as the 
opportunities for young people are now reaching far beyond 
the bounds of community or state. The native abilities and 
the available educational facilities are assets in many more 
fields of endeavor than ever before. The span of occupational 
opportunities continues to grow. 

The field of homemaking education is no longer “cooking 
and sewing.” Homemaking, family life and social adjustment 
include all phases of living from “cradle to the grave.” The 
home is the foundation of our American way of life. The 
homemaker is the keystone of the home. These facts are 
true whether it be the home of the agriculturist, the indus- 
trialist or the business person. The principles are the same 
for all stations or levels of life. The techniques seem to vary 
mainly with the economic status of the family. The home- 
making educator must vary courses and curriculums to meet 
specific situations. There must be maintained the basic 
principles of a good home life adjusted to the family income 
so that all members of the family can take their places in 
their respective groups in school, work or social life. 

Vocational Education must prepare youth to take ad- 
vantage of employment opportunities now and in the future. 
Adults must be assisted in adjusting themselves to changes 
as they occur in our rapidly changing occupational require- 
ments. We cannot stand still. 

E. L. WruiaMs, 
President, American Vocational Association. 
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THE MILWAUKEE 
CONVENTION 


AVA 1948 Meeting 


Proves Great Success 


RESIDENT Julian A. McPhee has returned to 

California very much gratified as a result of the 
highly successful Milwaukee AVA convention over 
which he presided. With a large registration of nearly 
2,700 and with the best of cooperation from the City 
of Milwaukee, the State of Wisconsin, and even the 
weather, the convention turned out to be one of the 
finest ever held by the AVA. Convention sessions, in- 
cluding all the small sectional and organizational meet- 
ings as well as the various general sessions, took 
place in a smooth, orderly, and constructive manner 
that gave convincing evidence of the efficiency, thought, 
and preparation that went into the burdensome pre- 
convention arrangements so carefully made by the 
AVA advance guard which included President McPhee, 
Director William F. Rasche of the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School, Wisconsin State Director of Adult and 
Vocational Education Clarence L. Greiber, and your 
AVA Executive Secretary. 

The innumerable details attendant on the organiza- 
tion and physical preparation of a large-scale, 5-day 
meeting comprising hundreds of participants were 
taken care of in a faultless fashion by the hard working 
local @ommittees under the direction of a General 
Planning Committee consisting of William F. Rasche, 
Clarence L. Greiber, Verne C. Fryklund, President, 
Stout Institute, Menomonie; Alvin Monroe, Manager, 
Convention Bureau, Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce; Roy Radtke, Supervisor of Industrial Arts, 
Milwaukee Public Schools; Harvey Genskow, Director, 
Shorewood Opportunity School; Gustav Hirsch, Di- 
rector, Cudahy School of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation; and A. G. Western, Director, South Milwaukee 
School of Vocational and Adult Education. 

This was a “big league” convention. The AVA has 
outgrown its old classification of a hotel convention. 
This vear’s meeting managed to keep not only several 
hotels extremely busy but at times taxed the facilities 
of the Milwaukee Auditorium and the Milwaukee 
Vocational School in order to provide the right sized 
meeting place at the right time for the many groups 
and activities participating. The registration figures 
themselves do not accurately describe the attendance 
record since an uncounted but very large number of 
local and commuter visitors attended the convention, 
particularly on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
December 1st, 2nd and 3rd, and did not take the 
trouble to formally register. 
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MILWAUKEE CITY HALL 


The first general session was held Tuesday evening, 
November 30th, in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
Schroeder Hotel when the convention, already having 4 
days of preliminary meetings accomplished, got off to 
its formal start. President McPhee opened the meeting, 
introduced the platform guests, and, after an unusually 
moving invocation by Rabbi Joseph L. Baron of Mil- 
waukee, presented as Chairman of the evening meeting 
C. L. Greiber, State Director of Vocational and Adult 
Education, Madison, Wisconsin. Guided by Chair- 
man Greiber, the session went on to include a welcome 
to Milwaukee from Mayor Frank P. Zeidler and the 
address of the evening by the Honorable Frank B. 
Keefe, Member of Congress from Wisconsin. The 
Milwaukee A Cappella Choristers, under the direction 
of Donald F. Mohr, contributed very largely to the 
inspiring tone of the session with several musical 
selections appropriately chosen and skillfully rendered 
by this well trained organization of 90 voices. The 
evening was brought to a close with a panel discussion, 
“AVA Goes International,’ conducted by Franklin 
J. Keller, Chairman of the AVA Committee on Inter- 
national Education. , 

The second general session was held on Wednesday, 
December Ist, in the auditorium of the Milwaukee 
Vocational School—also the scene of the formal dedi- 
cation of the auditorium to the late Robert L. Cooley, 
first Director of the Milwaukee Vocational School and 
prominent Wisconsin vocational educator for many 
years. After an invocation by the Reverend Andrew G. 
Finnie, the Milwaukee Civic Orchestra, conducted by its 
Director, Milton Rusch, presented an interesting and 
versatile program which did great credit to the cultural 
advancement of the City of Milwaukee and was well 
received by the capacity audience. Platform guests 
included AVA Past Presidents, members of the Mil- 
waukee Board of Vocational and Adult Education, 
and contemporaries of Robert L. Cooley. The address 
of the evening, “The ‘U’ in Education” was delivered 

(Continued on page 9) 





AVA OFFICERS 


(Left to right) L. M. Sasman, Vice-President, Agricultural Education; L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary; E. L. Williams, President; Charles Ww. 
Sylvester, Treasurer 





J. C. WOODIN 
Vice-President, Industrial Education 


AVA OFFICERS, 1949 


Highlight of the House of Delegates meeting on 
Friday, December 3, at Plankinton Hall, Milwaukee 
Auditorium, was the election of new officers. For Presi- 
dent, 1948-49, E. L. Williams of Texas A & M College 
was chosen. AVA Treasurer Charles W. Sylvester 
was reelected, and Louis M. Sasman of Madison, 
Wisconsin, was selected to be Vice President, Agri- 
cultural Education, for a three-year term. To fill the 
vacancy for Vice President, Industrial Education, 
created by the elevation of E. L. Williams to the Presi- 
dent’s office, the Executive Committee chose J. C. 
Woodin, Wichita, Kansas, to serve for the unexpired 
term of one year. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Rendered by Executive Secretary L. H. Dennis at Milwaukee AVA Convention December 3, 1948 


OUR AVA officers and other members of the Execu- 

tive Committee are fully conscious of the fact that, 
as yet, because of limited office facilities, we have not 
been able to put into effect an adequate reporting serv- 
ice to our AVA membership covering AVA activities, 
problems and trends. 

Through the medium of the reports of the President, 
the Treasurer and the Executive Secretary, we can 
bring to your attention some matters in which the AVA 
membership would be interested and, in some cases, 
quite concerned. 

As we pause in our thinking for a moment at the 
beginning of this report, we realize that you have oper- 
ated your Washington AVA office for fifteen years. It 
has been the privilege of the Executive Committee to 
attempt to serve you individually and as an organiza- 
tion during these fifteen years. We have seen some 
remarkable developments affecting vocational and in- 
dustrial arts education during that period. 

As an Association, you have operated a modest 
Washington AVA office, which, in spite of increasing 
costs and multiplying activities and projects, has al- 
ways each year been able to keep its operations on the 
black side of the ledger. We have never been compelled 
to report a deficit in our operating affairs. This is 
remarkable when we begin to sense the increasing influ- 
ence and national activity of the American Vocational 
Association working as a group. 

It may interest you to know that during these last 
fifteen years nearly fifty AVA members have served on 
your official AVA Executive Committee. During this 
time seventeen AVA leaders have served as president. 
Fourteen of these past-presidents are living and active. 
At the present time more than two hundred men and 
women active in AVA affairs are serving on AVA com- 
mittees that are in actual operation. Perhaps this will 
make us realize a bit more clearly why the American 
Vocational Association has developed to such a position 
of national influence in vocational education affairs. 
When many capable leaders in all phases of vocational 
and industrial arts education work together as our 
members have learned how to work, the influence of 
the group as a whole assumes significant proportions. 
In spite of varying viewpoints and vigorous presenta- 
tions and some honest differences of opinions when so 
many leaders are banded together, we have learned 
fairly well how to preserve the unity and morale of the 
group. This is undoubtedly our greatest asset and 
should be jealously guarded and promoted. 

We must have opportunities, and plenty of them, for 
groups and individuals to frankly express themselves 
and to make suggestions involving AVA viewpoints and 
activities. For the protection of vocational and indus- 
tral arts education, we must continue our policy of 
standing solidly together when we have once reached 
proper conclusions in our discussions. As your Execu- 
tive Secretary with the privilege of many national con- 
tacts throughout the country each year, we are glad 
to report that, by and large, we have the finest morale 
and feeling of unity in our AVA ranks that we have yet 
experienced. 

Fifteen years ago, when the Washington AVA office 
was established, our membership was slightly over 
10,000. 
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I am sure that to all of you the growth of the AVA is 
a topic of some interest since that growth is the sum of 
the growth in each of your state associations. To me, 
as Executive Secretary, it is encouraging to find that 
there has been a consistent increase year by year, ever 
since 1934 for the national Association as a whole—an 
average of 1,000 new members every year—until we 
have reached the new peak of 27,500 members during 
1947-48. That represents a healthy and sustained 
growth throughout the years. But the prospect for a 
new membership record during the coming year is not 
only interesting; it is stimulating—even exciting—to 
keep tally on the 1948-49 memberships that have been 
pouring into the AVA national office during the past 
three months. On November 20, enough 1948-49 mem- 
bers had already paid their dues and been reported to 
us to equal 40 per cent of the entire total for the present 
year. This is not only surprising but gratifying. It is 
indicative of something in the air, something important 
to vocational education. 

There have been like signs in some of the separate 
state organizations. One state has reported, as part of 
the 40 per cent already mentioned above, an urprece- 
dented increase of 30 per cent over and above their 
1947-48 enrollment. Other states have already equaled 
or bettered their total memberships for the current 
year, and that before the new year is well begun. 
Everything points toward a membership record which 
may be startling in view of the slow and gradual growth 
of the Association in the past. 

In this connection, it might be well to mention that 
we have a new affiliated Association in the Philippines 
which is also growing and promises to be a full-fledged 
partner in furthering the work of vocational education. 
And just a few days ago, we received from one of our 
members who is working in Korea the following mes- 
sage: “One of my projects this fall is the attempt to 
begin organizing the Korean Vocational Association. 
I would like for this to be sponsored (at least from the 
professional and moral-support standpoint) by the 
American Vocational Association.” With numbers of 
our men on assignments overseas, doesn’t it begin to 
look as though some day our organization might be 
worldwide rather than national? 

With this evidence that there is a new interest, a 
new activity in the local organizations upon which all 
the strength of the national Association is founded, we 
wonder if the AVA as a national Association is doing 
everything possible to assist the state vocational or- 
ganizations. We feel that the service of the Association 
has not yet reached its utmost in value to the nation, 
the state, or the individual member. Neither have we 
reached the point where we can say with pride, “We 
have a perfect organization.’””’ We hope some day to be 
able to count on 100 per cent participation of all the 
vocational people in all the states. That is not an im- 
possibility. One state has come so close to achieving 
this self-imposed goal for 1948-49 that no one doubts 
but that it can be done. 

Please know that the AVA Executive Committee ap- 
preciates the untiring energy and the generous effort of 
the State Vocational Association officers, the interest 
and the contribution of individual members to the or- 
ganization. But we should like to feel that each local 
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group had a more active part in the operation of the 
whole. As a step in this direction, we should like to 
request each of your groups to let us know in a definite, 
constructive way how we—the Executive Committee 
and your national staff—may best assist you. Are 
there ways we have overlooked that would help 
strengthen your state organization? Can you suggest 
methods that would facilitate the work of the entire 
Association? Do you need more, or less, contact with 
national officers and personnel? Would handbooks for 
orientation of incoming local officers be useful? Should 
there be more, or less, statement of national vocational 
- purposes and policies? Does the Association itself need 
publicizing in a more intensive fashion—or in a differ- 
ent light? Have you specific goals which the national 
Association should foster and support as national 
activities? 

Any and all suggestions of this nature would be help- 
ful. We cannot promise that all would be adopted. We 
can only promise that we shall try to help as much as 
and in the places where needed. But we do need your 
suggestions, your comments, your opinions. Please let 
us have them. 

Some AVA Problems and Activities. Because it is 
not the custom of our AVA organization to announce 
from the house tops all of our various activities and 
projects, it is quite possible that even our own member- 
ship is not aware of the numerous projects and ac- 
tivities being carried on by duly appointed segments 
of the organization serving as official committees ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee. Perhaps the 
mere announcement of a few activities will suffice for 
the present to indicate that there is more life in the 








AVA organization than seems apparent on the sur- 
face. The following are a few of these many committee 
activities: 

Life Adjustment of Youth. A special AVA Life 
Adjustment of Youth Committee has been appointed 
and is actively at work. Dr. J. C. Wright, former 
U. S. Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, is the active head of this AVA operating com- 
mittee. 

Amendment of the Smith-Hughes Law. A proposal 
was made to amend the Smith-Hughes Law for the 
purpose of shortening the day in industrial schools 
and classes. An AVA Committee has been actively 
at work on this matter for the purpose of protecting 
the basic program of vocational education as au- 
thorized by the Smith-Hughes Law. 

Veterans Training. As many of you know, there 
have been many difficulties in connection with the or- 
ganization, administration and supervision of veterans 
training in its various phases. Some of the conditions 
under which this training has been compelled to operate 
have at times seemed impossible. They are conditions 
not of our making. Strange to say, we have had a long 
series of difficulties in making proper adjustments 
with representatives of the Veterans Administration. 
In some cases, after numerous and prolonged confer- 
ences and complaints, more satisfactory adjustments 
were made. We have had several temporary commit- 
tees involving vocational leaders in many states work- 
ing on this problem. The personnel of these committees 
and conferences has varied from time to time, de- 
pending upon the issues involved and the section of 
the country most concerned. 


THE AVA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AT MILWAUKEE 


Left to right: L. H. Dennis; Charles W. Sylvester; Florence Fallgatter; Donovan Armstrong; Maude Williamson; Frank C. Moore; President Julian 
A. McPhee; J. J. Brown; H. C. Fetterolf; Grace M. Henderson; E. L. Williams; Bernice Anderson, Secretary. 
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Training of Auto Mechanics. A very worthwhile 
project now being worked out is in the field of pro- 
grams of instruction and instruction materials for 


the training of auto mechanics. Our AVA Committee 
has been working with a cooperating committee rep- 
resenting the automobile manufacturers of this country. 

Safety Education. Two committees are operating 
in the field of safety education. One of these com- 
mittees is a composite committee of representatives 
in the various fields of education. This committee 
works with the National Safety Council. Another 
group of AVA individuals serve as members of the 
President’s Conference on Industrial Safety, being 
members of the Special Committee on Education. 
Your ‘Executive Secretary was requested to serve as 
secretary of this committee and promptly acquiesced. 

Vocational Education—Apprentice Training Coopera- 
tion. There is nothing new in the statement that our 
vocational leaders have a definite responsibility in 
connection with supplying related instruction needed 
by apprentices. The trend of the times is bringing 
about a more satisfactory and cooperative arrangment 
in these training programs between our vocational 
leaders and labor, management, and the U. S. Ap- 
prentice Training Service. This has significant im- 
plications for permanency and effectiveness in this 
portion of our vocational training program. 

Reorganization of U.S. Office of Education. A spe- 
cial committee was appointed to give more or less 
constant attention to the difficulties that have arisen 
in the Vocational Division of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation because of the unsatisfactory type of reorgani- 
zation and administrative procedure. This situation 
is still being very carefully followed. It is not pos- 
sible at this time to make any announcement as to 
our further activities in the matter. 

Legislative Situation. The legislative situation in 
Congress is a problem that we always have with us. 
Each year and each Congress brings new problems 
and new possibilities. Each must be dealt with sep- 
arately and in ways that give the most promise of a 
satisfactory conclusion. The increase of Federal ap- 
propriations for vocational education under the George- 
Barden Act until the total amount authorized is ap- 
propriated, is an immediate problem with us. 

Your AVA leaders are frequently approached to 
support various Federal aid proposals. We are not yet 
informed as to the probable legislative policy of the 
NEA as they continue their drive for Federal aid for 
general education. It has been the policy of the Ameri- 
ean Vocational Association to support the drive for 
Federal funds for general education. If a certain ten- 
dency should develop further, however, involving a 
recommendation that specific funds be abolished and 
all Federal funds for education be appropriated in 
one blanket bill, then it’ will unquestionably be the 
policy of the American Vocational Association to 
actively oppose Federal funds on such basis. The 
attitude of the NEA, as an organization, on this par- 
ticular feature or factor in the situation has not yet 
become clear to your AVA leadership. Some individuals 
in general education have been outspoken in advocating 
the repeal of the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden 
Acts. This has stimulated a growing feeling of dis- 
trust. It has reached such proportions in some places 
that vocational and industrial arts teachers are being 
advised to withdraw from NEA membership. This 
movement is only now just beginning to spread. It 
can undoubtedly be headed off by a clear-cut state- 
ment and the sincere influence of the National Educa- 
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tion Association in support of our vocational education 
funds, in addition to the Federal aid for general edu- 
cation. Such a clear-cut position on the part of the 
NEA would bring active support to the NEA in many 
quarters. 

AVA Reorganization. As many of you know, there 
has been considerable discussion relative to re-vamping 
our AVA structure. The need for this becomes increas- 
ingly apparent each year as our Association continues 
its steady growth. The welfare and development of 
vocational and industrial arts education and the morale 
of the AVA can be materially strengthened by a re- 
vision of our AVA structure. Such a revision should 
provide for more democratic methods of participation 
in AVA affairs and projects. It is the feeling of many 
of us that proposals for projects and activities should 
arise within the various component parts of the AVA 
organization and then be passed on with recommenda- 
tions to the governing body of the Association, the 
Executive Committee. We should not look to the 
AVA Executive Committee to originate all of the 
activities and projects with which our Association 
should be concerned. As our membership grows and 
income increases thereby, we shall find it possible to 
finance the activities and work of more AVA com- 
mittees definitely assigned to projects and activities 
to which the organization should be committed. 

Area Vocational Schools. The AVA should have 
some definite and clear-cut policies regarding area 
vocational schools and technical institutes. Numerous 
publications are needed as guides to those of us ac- 
tively engaged in vocational education and as evidence 
in the education field, in general, of the controlling 
policies of genuine, sound vocational education pro- 
grams and procedure. - 

Policy Pronouncements. The AVA, as an organi- 
zation, has a very definite commission to fulfill with 
respect to important pronouncements in the field of 
vocational and industrial arts education and in vo- 
cational guidance. 

AVA Publications. The AVA has issued several 
publications in the past few years. It may surprise 
some of you to know that we have had eleven print- 
ings of our industrial arts bulletin and that 37,000 
copies of the bulletin have been printed during the 
last few years. The last 10,000 copies of this pub- 
lication are now in the process of being delivered to 
the AVA office where nearly 1,000 unfilled orders are 
on hand awaiting mailing. The AVA has available 
16 publications in various vocational fields which 
are in continuous active demand. Some of these pub- 
lications have had distribution of over 2,000 copies in 
the last 11 months. We have been pleased to notice that 
many of the orders received in the Washington AVA 
office for these publications come from the book stores 
and supply departments of boards of education and edu- 
cational institutions in many of our largest cities and 
that quite a few of our orders are repeat orders, which 
is evidence of a wide appreciation of the work of the 
AVA and of its research and publication committee, 
as well as of vocational education in general. At the 
present time, the work of maintaining a publications 
inventory, filling orders, etc., is being performed by 
the staff of the AMERICAN VocaATIONAL JOURNAL but 
the expansion of activity of the AVA in the publications 
field and the addition of new research bulletins and 
manuals may make it necessary to increase facilities 
for the handling of this growing and important function. 

Labor Department Hearing. Recently a proposal 
was issued by the Labor Department announcing the 
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plan to raise the entrance age from 16 to 18 years 
in certain occupations. This proposal, if put into effect, 
would have interfered very seriously with much of 
our part-time program for youth in our vocational 
industrial schools. The AVA promptly appointed a 
committee of leaders from several states to study the 
implications of the proposal. This committee appeared 
at a scheduled hearing in the Department of Labor 
and made an excellent presentation of the situation 
in our vocational schools. The presentation was of 
such a character as to greatly stimulate the confidence 
in and respect for vocational education. 

The American Vocational Journal. Early last spring 
the Scholastic Corporation, which had been publishing 
the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL for some time 
under a contract arrangement, notified the AVA that 
the Corporation would be unable to continue publish- 
ing the JourNAL after the April issue. This notification, 
while legal within the terms of the contract, was ex- 
tremely short from the standpoint of the AVA because 
it was necessary in this very brief period to make 
entirely new publishing arrangements if the scheduled 
issues of the JouRNAL were to appear. Since we had 
published the JourNAL ourselves before, when it was 
a quarterly, we realized the magnitude of the tasks 
involved in making new publishing arrangements, se- 
curing staff and space, negotiating contracts with 
printers and engravers, and effectively carrying on 
the manifold responsibilities of a monthly publication. 
Our first act, therefore, was to request the Scholastic 
Corporation to continue publishing the JournaL until 
September 1st, so that we would have the time neces- 
sary to prepare for publication by the AVA itself in 
the Washington office. The Scholastic Corporation in 
reply agreed to do this only on condition that the 
AVA underwrite al] losses contingent on continued 
publication. Since we had no accurate idea as to 
the financial arrangements of the Scholastic Corpora- 
tion or of the nature or extent of any losses connected 
with their publication of the JouRNAL, we felt it neces- 
sary to decline Scholastic’s conditional agreement 
to continue publication. We therefore took immediate 
steps to insure the continued appearance of the Jour- 
NAL by transferring the editorial offices to Washington, 
negotiating a contract with a dependable printer, and 
making the necessary arrangements with the Washing- 
ton Post Office for second class mailing privileges. 
As many of you know, the many difficulties attendant 
on such a major reorganization in so short a period 
were overcome sufficiently to enable us to publish the 
May issue of the JourNAL on time, as has been done 
with subsequent issues to date. Our greatest difficulty, 
and undoubtedly the one with which the membership 
of the AVA is most familiar, was that of the mailing 
lists. The Scholastic Corporation had made use of 
a mechanical mailing system not now in use in the 
Washington publishing houses. The machines and 
equipment necessary for use with the Scholastic lists 
were completely unavailable in or near Washington. 
The cost of abandoning the Scholastic listing system 
and. adopting a new one was prohibitive, consequently 
we worked out an arrangement by which the many 
thousands of names on Scholastic’s lists were run off 
on long rolls of paper, about 5 rolls for each month’s 
issue. All new names, changes of address, new member- 
ships and subscriptions and any other. changes in 
mailing addresses were made by the modern Pollard- 
Alling system. By this arrangement we planned to 
decrease the use of the old Scholastic mailing system 
month by month and concurrently increase the use of 
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the modern Pollard-Alling machines. It was necessary 
under the circumstances to run the risk of certain 
irregularities in our mailing, such as duplication to 
some members and, regretfully, no JourNAL at all to 
others. Constant attention and much labor have re- 
sulted in holding these irregularities to a minimum, and 
we are glad to report that the last of the obsolete mail- 
ing list rolls have been used in our December issue. 
With the January issue, all the addressing and mailing 
will be done by means of the Pollard-Alling system. 
From now, then, it will be the responsibility of each 
member receiving the JouRNAL to promptly notify the 
JOURNAL offices of mistaken addresses, changes in ad- 
dresses, duplications, or any other difficulty. We par- 
ticularly wish to request attention to the use of postal 
zone numbers wherever they are applicable. 

A strict production schedule for publication of the 
JouRNAL has been agreed upon and is now being worked 
out in practice. A definite schedule such as this will 
result in each issue being put into the mails during 
the last week of the preceding month. . 

Editorial and publishing policy in the JourNaL has 
been geared to the interests of vocational and in- 
dustrial arts education and vocational guidance, with 
increasing attention to part-time and adult vocational 
education programs. Your executive committee, the 
editorial board, and the editorial services of AVA 
officers contemplate some significant developments and 
improvements in the JournaL. A policy of active and 
continuing improvement has been adopted. It is planned 
that the JourNnau will grow larger and better just as 
rapidly as circumstances permit. Your JourNAL is 
in the hands of a capable and cooperative editorial 
board with effective and loyal assistance from the 
editorial staff in the AVA office. In the last analysis, 
however, the success and the quality of the AMERICAN 
VocATIONAL JOURNAL will depend on the AVA member- 
ship. We want specific suggestions from members 
for additions or improvement needed in the JouRNAL. 
Send these suggestions to the Editor-in-Chief at the 
Washington office. And the editorial board will be 
only too happy to welcome evidence of membership 
interest in the JouRNAL in the form of suitable articles, 
illustrations, news items, and any other contributions 
looking toward better quality and larger quantity 
of material in the JourNAL pages. 

Your Executive Secretary, as Editor-in-Chief, has 
the capable assistance of George F. Theroux as Man- 
aging Editor and Dorothy R. Davis as Assistant Editor 
and Secretary. 

At this point we want to call your attention to the 
receipts from advertising based on our publication 
of the JournaL from May through November, 1948, 
inclusive. You will note the importance of advertising 
in the JouRNAL pages as a source of financial stability. 


Month Receipts 
WE 553 acces . $ 2,109.68 
OTT ee Pe ner ee 1,302.42 
September 2,885.06 
eee: 2... eh ees 2,485.99 
rs 3,628.54 

TE. caked ee $12,411.69 
5-Month Average....... $ 2,482.34 


It is, of course, a source of gratification to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee that, even though the JourNAL was 
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THE LOCAL COMMITTEES MEET TO PLAN FOR THE AVA CONVENTION: 


Seated left side, back row: Clemens T. Wisch, Marilyn Landgraf, Roy A. Radtke, H. E. Barg. Lenys Laughton. Standing left to right, back row: Eleanore 
Rogalski, Isabel Scholl, Alvin J. Monroe, Mrs. H. C. Garvens, Wm. N. Lathrop, J. E. TePoorten, Hattie E. Anderson, Robert W. Tarbell, Bess D. Ellis, Roy 
Fairbrother. Seated right side, back row: Prenton L. Kellenberger, Calvin Evans, Evelyn Shaw, C. D. Rejahl, Ted D. Sather. Seated left to right, inside 
{ : Gustav Hirsch, A. G. Western, Anthony V. Karpowitz, Arnold J. Michelson, A. D. Mathison, John R. Patlow, Thomas A. Redfield, Julian A. McPhee, 
William F. Rasche, L. H. Dennis, C. L. Greiber, Louis M. Sasman, H. M. Genskow, Martin Wesolowski, Carl G. Bertram, H. L. Sherman, Roy R. Van Duzee. 














THE MILWAUKEE CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 3) 


by Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Superintendent of Schools 
of Topeka, Kansas. 

The AVA annual banquet, held Thursday evening, 
December 2nd, in the Schroeder Hotel Crystal Ball- 
room, was not only a sellout, but a success. Overflow 
tables were erected in the halls and anteroom of the 
ballroom. After an invocation by the Reverend Charles 
M. O’Hara of Marquette University, President McPhee 
introduced as toastmaster Russell K. Britton, Director 
of Vocational Education, Denver, Colorado. After the 
introduction of guests, Executive Secretary L. H. Den- 
nis awarded AVA Life Memberships. The balance of the 
evening was given over: to entertainment which in- 
cluded some fine talent and music arranged for by 
the local committee. Following the entertainment, 
there was dancing until midnight to the music of the 
Steve Swedish Orchestra. 

The last general meeting was that of the House 
of Delegates which was held on Friday afternoon 
in Plankinton Hall of the Milwaukee Auditorium. 
Conducted by the Executive Committee, this was the 
annual business meeting of the Association. Details of 
the meeting, including the report of the Executive Sec- 
retary, the annual Treasurer’s report, report of the 
Resolutions Committee, and action on a revised consti- 
tution for the AVA, are described on other pages of this 
issue of the JourNAL. Officers were elected as indicated 
elsewhere in this publication. 
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Friday evening, in the Robert L. Cooley Auditorium, 
The Ship took over activities. Following the intro- 
duction of The Ship’s Captain, Bert Cholet, the Ship’s 
Officers and Crew presented a full evening of enter- 
tainment. The Ship’s Plunder, which included a large 
number of prizes ranging from live chickens to electric 
clocks and machine tools, was distributed to lucky 
winners. The Ship’s company outdid itself with a pro- 
gram of entertainment and fun, presided over by Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies Bill Dornfield. 

Elsewhere in the pages of the JouRNAL is a descrip- 
tion of the commercial and educational exhibits which 
were displayed on the spacious floor of Mechanic’s 
Hall at the Milwaukee Auditorium. This year’s ex- 
hibits evoked more than ordinary interest and attend- 
ance, and the firms involved are to be congratulated 
for the general excellence of their presentations. The 
educational exhibits, prepared by the vocational schools 
of Wisconsin, were outstanding. 

The entire convention proved to be encouraging 
and convincing evidence of the spirit of the AVA mem- 
bership. AVA leaders were gratified and encouraged 
by the large attendance and the high morale of the 
delegates. Rank and file members were inspired by 
the evident magnitude of their organization; all con- 
cerned—leaders, members, visitors, and observers— 
were impressed by the significance and earnestness 
of this representative organization of vocational edu- 
cators meeting to make important plans for American 
education. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Treasurer's Report 


DECEMBER 1, 1947, TO NOVEMBER 30, 1948 














Balance in Bank, November 30, 1947................0.ceeeeee $22,752.21 
RECEIPTS 
I IID os wiascckeeeecsasaneuns $52,502.50 
EE Mikiticn boesseGuw eas cesss esos hos 905.00 
PRN IB. Sos ocacdww ines sccanisdcpaueneee 1,320.00 
Convention Proceeds—Los Angeles ....... $2,485.00 
Milwaukee (Adv.). 10,355.00 12,840.00 
Contribution by Los Angeles to Conv. Expenses...... 1,000.00 
NEES hy PIB sons oi nos00scascneeveeceee 652.50 
Final Payment & Interest—Title Guarantee & Tr. Co.. 408.61 
EE TOTO EEE ETO OTe ET OTT 2,224.00 
Home Economics Fund for Germany................ 2,608.55 
Advertising in the “A. V. Journal’’................ 8,478.96 
DE cis -cCOGuc aes saswanseeese a niece's 60.78 
R iled A ts (Collect cacekebenaeae nese 743.93 83,745.03 
$106,497.24 
DISBURSEMENTS 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY'S OFFICE 
SIR ss cls GhiswicineaswinknseGeeews $14,681.76 
Stenographic Service ................ 8,269.35 
CSO ot Lun nG Ge aaw.$ hiss & a xe alene 1,851.92 
Printing and Stationery ............. 650.49 
DE. ubeinchecunndesteddeeesicee 452.62 
Cc icati Telephone .......... 498.40 
Telegraph ......... 122.16 
Equipment and Supplies ............ 351.31 
DE sGscekbaanesoabusasess ss 2,460.00 
Withholding Tax (Incl. Payroll Tax)... 3,400.77 
PN ccwitnansedecccpensvee 560.87 33,299.65 
GENERAL EXPENSES 
Comp. and Clerical Exp. (Treas.)..... $1,668.60 
Gress la Sake csassusanaesseaee 9,466.71 
oy Ee en er 20,755.60 
Pree ere 916.27 
Printing and Stationery ............. 112.78 
Contribution-Com. Intl. Ed. Reconst.... 300.00 
chika sie sébse6e nue bes. 63.32 
Communication (T. & T.)............. 591.36 
Convention Expenses ............... 6,777.12 
ee NS eT Pere re rer eee 100.00 
American Council on Education....... 100.00 
DS {chacakaeasieenesss ays 292.73 
Reconciled Accts. (Held for Collect.).. 750.40 41,894.89 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE EXPENSES 
PMC CRE sawiwh oa kicinaislnice eines $1,629.07 
NOT eee 277.60 1,906.67 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE EXPENSES 
I cist chaa pe aunes Ss aw se po 0ie.0 $1,979.54 
Travel and Miscellaneous............ 554.49 
Re re aa 300.00 2,834.03 
HOME ECONOMICS COMMITTEE EXPENSES 
DE eather ties assswend sakes pas $518.38 
IE, SS GES aise spia ca ab ep Bice pa wc 6 1,561.15 2,079.53 
SAFETY COMMITTEE EXPENSES .................. 192.57 
AUTO MECHANICS COMMITTEE EXPENSES......... 738.07 82,945.41 
Balance in Bank, November 30, 1948...............-.cceeceees $23,551.83 
$106,497.24 
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TOTAL ASSETS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1948 
Balance in Bank, November 30, 1948...............eeeeeeees $23,551.83 








Restricted A t Home E Fund—Germany $2,608.55 
EN TRE goose ea eta dbase sb obanteece 20,943.28 
Registered U. S. Treasury Bonds—21/2%........... $5,000.00 
Registered U. S. Treasury Bonds—27e%........... 14,000.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds (Series D) 10M.............. 9,400.00 
U. S. War Bonds (Series F) 16M................4.. 12,944.00 
U. S. War Bonds (Series G) 5M................. 4,735.00 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
84 Shores of Pref. Stock............ $882.00 
348 
jo00rh of 1 Share Pref. Stock.......... 3.65 885.65 
46,964.65 
TE 6 60a dsAccuacuakecsvpecebepewuRwoanus $70,516.48 


TOTAL IN LIFE MEMBERSHIP FUND (Included in Assets) $44,302.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES W. SYLVESTER 


Treasurer. 





REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
(Continued from page 8) 


taken over on short notice, it was published on time 
and we not only showed no deficit but we made some 
profit on the last five issues. 

The Annual AVA Convention. Your Executive 
Committee is quite certain that it is evident to all 
who have been attending our recent AVA conventions 
that the annual meeting of the American Vocational 
Association—the AVA Convention—is no longer what 
might be called a single-hotel convention. The facil- 
ities of any one hotel in this country are no longer 
sufficient to meet all of the program needs of our 
convention. It is necessary to provide meeting rooms 
in several buildings or locations. It is quite possible 
that we may find it advisable to modify our convention 
arrangements, plans and procedures in the near future 
as we look forward to a continued growth in con- 
vention interest and attendance. We hope our member- 
ship, as a whole, will be patient, as we try to be patient 
while wrestling with some of the problems incident 
to the process of getting bigger and better. 

The commercial and educational exhibits of this 
Milwaukee AVA Convention are of a high order. Our 
exhibitors are pleased with exhibit arrangements, and 
they and others have praised highly the work of our 
vocational and industrial arts groups in Milwaukee 
and throughout Wisconsin for the unusually fine edu- 
cational exhibits almost surrounding the commercial 
exhibits. As some of our friends in “The Ship” have 
remarked, “We are now in the big league with our 
AVA convention.” 

As a brief summation, may we point out that the 
American Vocational Association is on a sound finan- 
cial basis. We have been in the black for over 15 
years. Our membership is growing very satisfactorily 
each year. Its further growth depends upon you 
men and women in the states. We have become an 
important factor in the national education situation. 
We are getting set up and geared for some new sig- 
nificant progress in the fields of vocational education, 
industrial arts education and vocational guidance. 
Vocational education for adults and on a part-time 
basis is about to enjoy a substantial expansion. A 
wholesome morale prevails in our group as a whole 
and in its various component parts. We have learned 
to pull together, and as we continue this unity we 
shall constantly push forward in our development of 
the occupational adjustment programs in which we 
are engaged. 
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A Panel from the Educational Exhibit Presented by the Vocational Schools of Wisconsin at the Milwaukee Convention 
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THE EXHIBITS 


Commercial and Educational Displays 
Were Outstanding 


ee tgg Sees 





Representative Commercial Exhibits at the Milwaukee Convention, 
Where Thousands Visited the Displays of Seventy-five Firms 
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ECHANICS HALL of the Milwaukee Auditorium 

provided the ample space needed by one of the 
largest commercial and educational exhibits to be 
sponsored at an AVA convention. Seventy-five firms, 
whose names on the roster appeared like entries in a 
bluebook of American industry, presented a wide range 
of exhibits of interest to administrators and teachers 
in every field of vocational education. Thousands of 
convention visitors crowded the aisles and booths on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, to inspect the 
latest in shop equipment, instructional materials, vis- 
ual aids, tools, supplies, and textbooks. In size alone, 
the exhibits were impressive and no effort was spared 
by the representative firms in the preparing of in- 
teresting, instructive, and tasteful displays. 

In addition to the commercial exhibits, the vocational 
schools of the State of Wisconsin sponsored an edu- 
cational exhibit that attracted unusual attention. Care- 
fully planned, artistically designed, and skillfully con- 
structed, the exhibit called attention not only to the 
excellent program of the Wisconsin schools, but to 
the almost limitless possibilities for educational prog- 
ress in vocational education everywhere. Profuse color 
and ingenious lighting marked the entire exhibit and 
provided visitors with a panoramic view of the scenic 
beauties of Wisconsin and the nationally recognized 
vocational program of the state. The design, planning, 
and construction of the exhibit was the work of the 
vocational schools themselves and all the teachers 
and students earned the admiration and congratulations 
of every visitor. 
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Teacher-Training Exhibit Panel 
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COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS AT 
MILWAUKEE 


A list of the commercial exhibitors: follows: ~ 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, Illinois 

A. C. Brude, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Allyn and Bacon, Boston, Massachusetts 

Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

American Hardwood Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

American Technical Society, Chicago, Illinois 

American Type Founders Sales Corporation, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey 

Ampro Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 

Atlas Press Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Barrett Equipment Company, St. Louis, Missouri 

Bavinco Manufacturing Corporation, Buffalo, New 
York 

Behr-Manning Corporation, Troy, New York 

Boice-Crane Company, Toledo, Ohio 

Bradley Washfountain Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

Brodhead-Garrett Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Byron G. Moon Company, New York, New York 

California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California 

Cincinnati Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dan River Mills, Inec., Danville, Virginia 

D. C. Heath and Company, Chicago, Illinois 

D. Van Nostrand Company, New York, New York 

Delmar Publishers, Inc., Albany, New York 

Delta Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

De Vry Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 

DeWalt, Inc., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Dixie Canner Company, Athens, Georgia 

Engineering Manufacturing Company, 
Wisconsin 

Eugene Dietzgen Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Evaporated Milk Association, Chicago, Illinois 

Federal Malleable Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Frederick Post Company, Chicago, Illinois 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York 

General Finishes Sales and Service Company, Milwau- 
wee, Wisconsin 


Sheboygan, 


t 


FREREECRAS  FPALROTES 


The American Technical Society’s Exhibit Showed the Latest in Textbooks 
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Atlas Press Company’s Demonstration of Machine Tool Shop Equipment 


General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 

Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Higgins Ink Company, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 

International Textbook Company, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Jam Handy Organization, Detroit, Michigan 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago, Illinois 

J. C. Larson Company, Chicago, Illinois 

J. D. Wallace & Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

L. L. Richards Machinery Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

L. 8. Starrett Company, Athol, Massachusetts 

Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Michigan 

Macmillan Company, New York, New York 

Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, New York 

McKnight and McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois 

Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., New York, New 
York 

National Agricultural Supply Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis- 
consin 

National Confectioners’ Association, Chicago, Illinois 

Oliver Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Parks Woodworking Machine Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Plastic Parts and Sales, St. Louis, Missouri 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, New York 

School Shop, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois 

Sheldon Machine Company, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 

Snap-On Tools Corporation, Kenosha, Wisconsin 

South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Indiana 

South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Stanley Carter, New Britain, Connecticut 

Stanley Tools, New Britain, Connecticut 

State Machine Too] Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Underwood Corporation, New York, New York 

United States Gypsum Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa 

Walker-Turner Division, Plainfield, New Jersey 

Wells Manufacturing Corporation, Three Rivers, Mich- 
igan 

Western Materials Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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9" x 3¥a’ Model A Underneath Motor Driven Lathe, Cat- 
alog No. 344-ZN, with 3 phase motor and drum control $503.45 


This 9-inch swing South Bend Precision Lathe is small 
enough for the Junior High School boy to handle with ease, 
yet it has ample capacity for most shop projects. Ruggedly 
constructed for industrial service, it will withstand the abuse 
of student operation. Neat and compact in design, it presents 
an excellent appearance in the shop, and is economical of 
floor space and power. A built-in chip pan catches shavings 
and prevents the shop floor from becoming littered. 

All gears, belts, and pulleys are fully enclosed. The motor 
and driving mechanism are built into the cabinet base under 
the headstock. Neither the end gear guard nor the cone pul- 
ley cover can be opened until driving power is disconnected. 
This, and other safety features, make the lathe almost fool- 
proof. See illustration at right. 


This position of lever unlocks gear 
cover (A), headstock cover (B), 
and disengages motor drive (C) 
even if electric power is left on. 
Access is possible to gears (at A) 
or headstock belt drive (at B) only 
when these parts are not moving. 












With lever in this po- 
sition, the gear cover 
(A), and headstock 
cover (B) are locked 
in their closed posi- 
tions, and the motor 
drive (C) is engaged. 


+o Pbeeenay 


The price of this fine lathe complete with three-phase 
motor and drum control switch is only $503.45, f.0.b. South 
Bend. This low price enables you to provide more lathes — 
train more students on a limited budget. 


SOUTH BEN D LATHE wor K S&S 


BUILDING BETTER TOOLS SINCE 1906 ° 465 EAST MADISON STREET, SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal 
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REVISED CONSTITUTION OF AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Approved by the House of Delegates, Milwaukee AVA 
Convention, December 3, 1948 


I. NAME 


The name of this organization shall be “American 
Vocational Association, Inc.” 


II. Purposes 


The purposes of this Association shall be: 


A. To establish and maintain active national 
leadership in the promotion of all types of voca- 
tional and industrial arts education, including 
guidance services and directed work experience 
for youth and adults. 

B. To render service to state and local communi- 
ties in promoting and stabilizing vocational 
education. 

C. To provide a national open forum for the study 
and discussion of all questions involved in voca- 
tional education. 

D. To unify all the vocational education inter- 
ests of the nation through representative mem- 
bership. 

E. To cooperate with other nations in the further 
development of vocational education, and to 
continue to welcome international memberships. 

F. To encourage further development of programs 
of education related to vocational education, 
including industrial and other forms of prac- 
tical arts. 

G. To emphasize and encourage the promotion and 
expansion of programs of vocational part-time 
and vocational adult education. 


III. Riguts, Powers AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


This Association shall have and possess all the rights, 
powers and privileges given to corporations by com- 
mon law, to sue and be sued, to borrow money and 
secure the payment of the same by notes, bonds and 
mortgages upon personal and real property, and to rent, 
lease, purchase, hold, sell and convey such personal and 
real property as may be necessary and proper for the 
purpose of erecting buildings, and for other proper ob- 
jects of such corporation. 


TV. MEMBERSHIP 


A. All persons interested in the purposes of this Asso- 
ciation shall be eligible for membership. 

B. Membership shall be filed with the Executive 
Secretary. 

‘C. Membership shall begin with payment of dues. 
The membership year shall extend from Decem- 
ber 1 of one year unti] November 30 of the follow- 
ing year, regardless of the time when dues are 
paid. 

D. Six classes of membership are recognized with 
dues, as follows: 


1. Affiliated membership............ $ 2.00 
(Members of affiliated associations 
whose annual dues include this 
amount for AVA membership) 

2. Direct membership.............. 3.00 
(Individuals who pay annual dues 
of this amount to Executive Sec- 
retary) 
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3. Contributing membership........ 
(Individuals who wish to encourage 
vocational education by paying 
dues of this amount to Executive 
Secretary) 

4. Sustaining membership.......... 
(Organizations and firms support- 
ing vocational education by pay- 
ing annual dues of this amount) 

. Endowment (Life) membership... 100.00 
(Endowment (Life) membership 
by individuals or groups for indi- 
viduals paid to the Executive Sec- 
retary of this amount) 

6. Student membership............. 50 
(Offered only to full-time students) 


25.00 


on 


E. The above amounts shall in each case include one 
subscription to the official Journal of the Associa- 
tion. 


V. Divisions 


The divisions of the Association shall be those of 
Agriculture Education, Business Education, Distribu- 
tive Education, Home Economics Education, Trade 
and Industrial Education, Industrial Arts Education, 
Vocational Guidance, and Vocational Rehabilitation 
(all of which do or may engage in all-day, part-time, 
and adult or evening instruction). 

All divisions shall encourage sectional programs and 
activities for the varied interests within their respective 
divisions. 


VI. Exection or OFFICERS 
A. Eligibility 
Only members who are active in the work of the 
Association shall be eligible to membership on 
the Executive Committee and on the Advisory 


Council, to serve as delegates, and to hold any 
other office. 


B. Officers 


The officers of the Association shall be: a Presi- 
dent, a Treasurer, an Executive Secretary and 
one Vice-President for each division having a 
membership of five hundred or more in the As- 
sociation. The foregoing officers and the immediate 
past-president shall constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


C. Process of Nomination 


1. Each vice-president shall submit names for 
membership on the nominating committee, and 
the Executive Committee as a whole shall ap- 
point a nominating committee consisting of 
two members representing each division having 
a vice-president. 

2. Each division eligible to elect a vice-president 
shall submit, through the Executive Committee 
to the nominating committee, not to exceed 
four nominees. The procedure for selecting 
the nominees shall be determined by the re- 
spective divisions. 
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Planning the Milwaukee AVA Convention—Reading from left to right: Julian A. McPhee, William F. Rasche, L. H. Dennis, C. L. Greiber 


3. The Advisory Council hereinafter defined shall 
suggest to the nominating committee the names 
of not more than four members to be con- 
sidered for the office of president. 

4. The weight of the vote of the respective mem- 
bers of the nominating committee shall be in 
proportion to the membership each represents, 
if any member of the committee calls for the 
use of weighted voting. 

5. The nominating committee shall present to the 
House of Delegates at the annual business 
meeting nominations for éach office of the As- 
sociation falling vacant at that time. Addi- 
tional nominations may be made from the 
floor by members of the House of Delegates. 


D. Method of Election 

1. President—shall be elected annually by the 
House of Delegates. 

2. Vice-Presidents—shall be elected by the House 
of Delegates for a term of three years to serve 
for one term only. The order of succession 
shall be determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

3. Executive Secretary—shall be elected by the 
Executive Committee. 

4. Treasurer—shall be elected annually by the 
House of Delegates. 

5. In the event of a vacancy in any office of the 
Association other than the expiration of a term, 
the Executive Committee is empowered to fill 
said office by appointment until the next an- 
nual meeting of the Association at which time 
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the prescribed procedure shall be followed 
to elect a member for the unexpired term. 


VII. Apvisory CouNcIL 


A. Purposes 


Ae 


To provide a clearing house for ideas relative 
to AVA policies and practices and to advise 
the Executive Committee in such matters. 


2. To provide opportunity for wider participation 


of the membership in the affairs of the As- 
sociation. 


. To study and make recommendations on mat- 


ters referred to the Council by the Executive 
Committee. 


. To function as an advisory rather than an 


executive body. 


B. Membership 


The Council shall consist of representatives of 
groups within the Association such as teachers, 
counselors, supervisors, teacher trainers, directors, 
officers of state associations and other groups as 
may be approved by the Executive Committee. 
To be eligible for representation on the Council 
each group shall 


3: 


bo 


Be organized to attain specific educational ob- 
jectives in harmony with the over-all purposes 
of the American Vocational Association. 


. Have a membership in the Association for the 


preceding year of not less than fifty members. 


. Have had a scheduled program as a part of the 


last annual convention of the Association. 
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4. Present a formal appiication for recognition 
to the Executive Committee. 

Each approved group shall choose annually one 

representative and one alternate. The representa- 

tive shall become a member of the Advisory Coun- 

cil. In the absence of the representative the duly 

chosen alternate may take his place. 


C. Officers 


The immediate past-president of the Association 
shall become Chairman of the Council and shall 
serve as a liaison officer between the Council and 
the Executive Committee. 
The Council shall elect a Vice-Chairman and a 
Secretary at the time of the annual meeting of the 
Association to serve for the ensuing year or until 
their successors are elected. 
D. Meetings 


The Advisory Council shall hold at least one an- 
nual meeting at the time and place of the annual 
meeting of the Association and said meeting shall 
be called by the chairman of the Council. 


VIII. Hovusrt or DELEGATES 
A. Duties 


The business of the Association shall be trans- 
acted by a House of Delegates, except as other- 
wise provided in this Constitution. The meetings of 
the House of Delegates shall be open meetings 
but voting shall be restricted to officially desig- 
nated delegates. All members in good standing 
shall have the privilege of the floor at all sessions 
of the House of Delegates. 
B. Membership 


1. Presidents of affiliated associations or their 
proxies. 

2. Each affiliated State Vocational Association 
shall be entitled to one member of the House 
of Delegates for each one hundred (100) paid- 
up members or major fraction thereof for the 
previous year. 

3. Each State Association, prior to the annual 
convention, shall name its delegates and submit 
these names to the Executive Secretary at least 
twenty-four (24) hours before the meeting of the 
House of Delegates. Upon the presentation of 
the names, the Executive Secretary shall make 
available to the President of the State Associa- 
tion or his proxy delegate-assembly cards for 
eligible participants in the House of Delegates. 

4. Only Association members in good standing 
may serve as members of the House of Dele- 
gates. 

C. Meetings 

The House of Delegates shall meet at the time 

and place of the annual convention of the As- 

sociation. 


IX. AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Affiliated Associations are State Vocational Associa- 
tions paying dues directly to the American Vocational 
Association for their respective members and any other 
associations within states that may make similar ar- 
rangements with the Executive Committee. 


X. Duties OF THE OFFICERS AND THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


A. The President, or in his absence the Vice- 
President designated by him or, upon his fail- 
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B. 


D. 





ure to do so, by the Executive Committee, shall 
preside at all meetings of the Association and 
of the Executive Committee, and shall perform 
the duties usually devolving upon a president 
or executive officer. 

The Executive Secretary shall keep a full and 
accurate record of the proceedings of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and all meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee. He shall 
keep accurate membership records. He shall 
conduct such correspondence and fulfill such 
other duties as the Executive Committee shall 
assign. 


. The Treasurer shall receive and, under the 


direction of the Executive Committee, shall 
hold in safekeeping ali moneys paid to the 
Association and shall expend the same only 
upon the order of said Committee. The Treas- 
urer shall keep an exact account of his receipts 
and expenditures, with vouchers for the latter, 
which account he shall render to the Executive 
Committee when requested. No bills or ac- 
counts shall be authorized for payment by the 
Executive Committee unless detailed vouchers 
are presented for the same. 

The Executive Committee shall constitute the 
Administrative body of the American Voca- 
tional Association, and among its duties shall 
have direction and charge of conferences and 
conventions and of all publications. It shall be 
the duty of the Executive Committee to provide 
for the safekeeping and proper investment of 
all funds of the Association. It shall also have 
the power to designate the term of office and 
compensation of the Executive Secretary and 
fix the compensation of the Treasurer. 


XI. CoMMITTEES 


Committees shall be appointed by the Executive 
Committee, as follows: 


A. 


B. 


The Nominating Committee as provided under 
Article VI, Section C. 

The Committee on Resolutions of eight mem- 
bers, not more than two of whom shall be from 
any one of the eight divisions as enumerated 
in Section V of this Constitution, to report at 
the annual meeting of the House of Delegates. 


. An Auditing Committee of three to review the 


audit made by a C.P.A. of the accounts of the 
Association for the fiscal year, which committee 
shall report at the annual meeting of the House 
of Delegates. 


. A Committee on Research and Publications of 


not more than eight members to work under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


. Additional committees may be appointed from 


time to time by the Executive Committee as 
the necessity for them arises. 


XII. MEETINGS 


The annual convention of the Association shall be 
held at such time and place as the Executive Commit- 
tee shall decide. The Executive Committee may at its 
discretion fix a convention fee to be paid by all persons 
attending the regular sessions of the convention. 

The Executive Committee shall meet at the call of 
the President. 

Members of the Executive Committee shall be re- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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HE SHIP drops anchor every year at the AVA convention, 

and her officers and crew come ashore for a few days to 
display their cargo of goods and services, to plan for the next 
year’s voyage, and to renew old acquaintances with landlubber 
vocational friends. Just before the tide is full and the wind 
fair for The Ship’s departure, her officers and The Ship’s Com- 
mittee on Recognition of Valiant Service bestow a citation on 
the vocational leader selected for that year’s tribute. Then 
The Ship weighs anchor and sets sail for another year’s voyag- 
ing and new ports of call before coming again to harbor at the 
next convention. 

The Ship’s Citation for 1948, given at the Milwaukee 
AVA Convention, is awarded to Charles Marvin Miller of 
Topeka, Kansas, State Director of Vocational Education for 
Kansas, a well-merited honor for a vocational leader of vision, 
sound principles, and courage. 








She Ships (Citation 


fon 1948 
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L. H. Dennis, Chief Pirate. 


4 Tribute 
Charles Mawin Miller 





CHARLES MARVIN MILLER, distinguished’son of Tennessee and Kansas: 
In recognition of your outstanding Leadership in the field of Industrial 
Education, we of THE SHIP salute you. Your enthusiastic devotion to the 
great profession of teaching .... your educational contributions as Lec- 
turer, Consultant and Author....your enduring faith in our Industrial 
Education program which recognizes Individual Creative Thinking and 
Doing as vital factors in our American Way of Life....all these, combined 
with your readiness to serve and inspire our American Youth in such or- 
ganizations as the “Future Farmers of America,” have enabled you to give 
to our nation an Educational Leadership that will guide our youth in the 
ideals of American Democracy @ Charles Marvin Miller, Director of the 
Kansas State Board of Vocational Education: In the true American spirit 
you have served well your State and Country and in so doing you have 
inspired others to higher goals of endeavor @ Charles Marvin Miller, we 
of THE SHIP are honored by this privilege to pay tribute to you and your 
constructive Leadership. Again....we salute you....as we wish you many 
more years in which to guide American Vocational Education to even 
greater heights of achievement. 


ven under our hand and seal this third day of December, One thousand, nine 
hundred and forty-eight, A. D., during the Forty-second Annual Convention of the 
American Vocational Association, held in the City of Milwaukee, State of Wisconsin. 











The Shi SHIP'S COMMITTEE ON RECOGNITION 
ip " VALIANT SERVICE 
Captain Cc 
P Deck Officer eZ, 
KGaael Hs 
Chief Pirate é 
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Report of Resolutions Committee — Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
December, 1948 


1, EDUCATION IN A WORLD DIVIDED: 


The American Vocational Association and its affiliate 
organizations, aware of critical conditions existing 
throughout the world and conscious of the need for 
world understanding, hereby pledges the efforts of its 
membership to further the cause of peace among the 
nations of the world. Much of the friction of the cur- 
rent clash of ideologies in the cold war is due to eco- 
nomic differences. It is, therefore, evident that voca- 
tional education can play an important part in protect- 
ing and advancing the rights of individuals to choose 
their life work and to advance in their chosen field. 
Vocational education is founded on freedom of choice 
and on the right of each to accomplish to the limits of 
his own abilities. It is founded upon free enterprise 
and recognizes merit of whatever kind. 

The American Yocational Association, therefore, 
joins all other recognized educational agencies in op- 
position to the deadening influence of the police state 
upon education, and in support of freedom of learning 
throughout the world. We call for a firm stand against 
the encroachment of ideologies that would stifle the 
ambitions of free peoples everywhere. 


2. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES: 


The membership of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation expresses extreme interest in vocational educa- 
tion in foreign countries and requests the Executive 
Committee to authorize the Committee on International 
Education through its executive secretary to work with 
other educational organizations in the further develop- 
ment of vocational education throughout the world, and 
it furthermore requests that it be authorized to contact 
through the Executive Secretary the proper officials in 
order that vocational education be included as a 
definite part of UNESCO. 


3. EDUCATION IN OCCUPIED COUNTRIES: 


The acceptance and practice of democratic principles 
in occupied countries depend upon more appropriate 
and more adequate procedures than now exist in the 
conduct of the respective educational programs in these 
countries. It is through education in the schools that 
democracy and universal peace are propagated. Re- 
habilitation of education in occupied countries is mov- 
ing too slowly in comparison with the more rapid re- 
habilitation of the economic and industrial life of these 
areas. Unless the people believe in and accept democ- 
racy, there is danger that occupied countries may meet 
the Czechoslovakian fate. 

The support of the educational programs in the vari- 
ous occupied countries should be increased through 
greater numbers of and higher status for educational 
personnel and by greatly increased financial support 
comparable to, probably exceeding, that of any other 
division of military government. 

The following principles should govern the selection 
of personnel: 

1. A sound, positive, and effective recruiting program 
should be carried on among men and women possess- 
ing both high competency and a sense of mission. 
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2. Salaries and ratings should be established such as 
will enable men and women to leave responsible posi- 
tions in the United States for one- or two-year periods. 

3. New personnel should be cleared promptly for 
transportation overseas. 

4. Adequate and reasonably comfortable transporta- 
tion and living conditions should be provided for all 
personnel. 

These matters should be called to the attention of the 
Secretary of the Department of the Army and of the 
appropriate Congressional Committees who should be 
requested to make early investigations of this serious 
situation. 


4. EDUCATION IN THE NATIONAL SCENE: 


The American Vocational Association pledges its sup- 
port for strong national leadership in the field of educa- 
tion and will use its resources to work with other 
educational organizations to gain the proper recognition 
of the part the schools can and do play in strengthening 
the national culture and the national economy. It 
would be unfortunate if any division or compartmental- 
ization should occur in the total program of education 
on the national level with a resultant separation of 
vocational education and general education. Both are 
concerned with the lives and the living of the same 
people. Both have equal responsibilities in a democ- 
racy. Both are interested in education for life adjust- 
ment. There shall be no iron curtain between segments 
of the American school sytsem. We shall join hands in 
assuring every youth and every adult the right not only 
to make a living but also to make a life. 


5. ADEQUATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT: 


The American Vocational Association believes that 
it is imperative to provide adequate financial support 
for the public schools of the nation. The bulwarks of 
peace and understanding are entitled to, and should 
have as generous treatment as do the agencies of mili- 
tary defense and civil administration. We will support 
an intelligently planned program of federal aid to edu- 
cation which will not interfere with the control and 
operation of the schools at the local level. 

The American Vocational Association is unalterably 
opposed to any plan of federal aid to schools which 
might abolish the principle of earmarking funds for 
vocational education. The programs which have 
proved so effective in training war workers and in pro- 
viding readjustment education during the postwar 
period must be adequately and specifically supported 
during the period of resolving the difficulties of a 
divided world. 


6. APPROPRIATIONS UNDER GEORGE-BARDEN ACT: 


Reports made by the various state delegations to this 
convention indicate a continuing need and demand for 


‘expansion of all types and kinds of vocational educa- 


tion. We, therefore, urge the Congress and the Bureau 
of the Budget to provide during the next fiscal year the 
full amount of approximately $29,000,000 authorized 
by the George-Barden Act. 
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7. FEDERAL AIDS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF APPRENTICESHIP 
CURRICULUM MATERIAL: 


The recent growth in the number of persons in train- 
ing in apprenticeship programs in the United States has 
created an emergency in the need for curriculum ma- 
terials. The several states under existing conditions 
have been able to finance only a small portion of such 
related study guides and instruction materials. 

The task of preparing and distributing adequate in- 
structional aids must be implemented with special funds 
if the need for such materials is to be successfully met. 
It is understood that the United States Office of Educa- 
tion is preparing a request for a special federal ap- 
propriation which will be used to aid in meeting this 
emergency situation. It is, therefore, recommended that 
the Executive Committee of the American Vocational 
Association be urged to prepare plans for the vigorous 
support of the proposed appropriation when and if it is 
presented to Congress. 


8. SELECTIVE SERVICE: 


The American Vocational Association recommends 
that the United States Office of Selective Service issue 
instructions to local draft boards which will assure 
consideration of students attending vocational schools 
and classes on the same basis as such consideration is 
extended students in regular secondary schools and 
colleges. 


9. INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION: 


We commend the industrial arts group of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association for the service it has 
rendered, and is rendering, to industrial arts education 
throughout the country and especially for its aggressive 
leadership which resulted in the employment of a Spe- 
cialist in Industrial Arts in the United States Office of 
Education, and in the publication of several bulletins 
dealing with important phases of the industrial arts 
program. 

Recognizing that a successful industrial arts back- 
ground is an important factor in the development of a 
strong program in the field of trade and industrial 
education, we urge that measures be taken to strengthen 
industrial arts education in the public schools of the 
nation. As an effective means to that end, we ask the 
American Vocational Association, through its Executive 
Committee, to study possible ways of improving and 
extending industrial arts education giving particular 
attention to: 

a. the provision for adequate supervision on state 
and local levels in each of the states. 

b. the preparation and distribution of publications 
dealing with the several aspects of the field. 

ce. the establishment and operation of a research com- 
mittee. 

d. the method, or methods, of financing each of these 
activities. 


10. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE: 


Reports made by delegates to the convention indicate 
that vocational guidance services have been established 
in all but a few states and have justified their impor- 
tance in the development of vocational education. The 
work being carried on shows increased significance for 
education, labor, and management recognized nationally 
by respective professional organizations and interna- 
tionally by UNESCO and the International Labor Or- 
ganization. At present, vocational guidance programs 
are faced with greatly extended usefulness but limited 
everywhere by lack of specific appropriation in the 
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Federal Acts. Since the four traditional services require 
all their authorized appropriations for further develop- 
ment of their own work, we urge that the American 
Vocational Association, through its Executive Commit- 
tee, be requested to study ways and means of securing 
adequate financing of the vocational guidance service 
in vocational education and to take such action thereon 
as may in its judgment be appropriate. 


11. ADULT EDUCATION: 


Vocational education has for a third of a century 
carried on programs to meet the needs of adults. More 
recently other agencies and other types of adult educa- 
tional programs have come into existence with the 
attendant danger of duplications and overlappings. The 
American Vocational Association calls upon its mem- 
bership to be alert to the needs for adult education and 
to meet these needs in the most effective manner. It 
recommends a type of cooperation and coordination 
which will eliminate and avoid the costly duplication of 
efforts in this field. 


12. EXEMPTION OF TEACHERS FROM INCOME TAX 
ON RETIREMENT INCOME: 

This Convention repeats and emphasizes the requests 
made by the 1947 Convention for consideration of the 
problem of exempting teachers’ retirement income from 
the federal income tax. It should be pointed out that 
this request will involve the same consideration for 
retired teachers as is now shown to other groups enjoy- 
ing social benefit legislation, such as Social Security, 
Old Age Insurance, Workmen’s Compensation Benefits, 
War Veterans’ and Widows’ Benefits, Union Member- 
ship Benefits, and Unemployment Insurance. These are 
all exempt from the federal income tax and in order to 
avoid extreme hardship on teachers who have retired, 
in many cases on limited incomes, we ask for federal 
legislation which will provide a proper exemption of 
retirement income. 


13. STUDY OF BUILDING STANDARDS: 


Since funds are now becoming available for the con- 
struction and improvement of vocational schools and 
recognition is made of the need for avoiding mistakes 
and loss of time which may be accomplished if accept- 
able building standards were determined, and such in- 
formation available, the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, through the Executive Committee, is requested to 
appoint a Study Committee, representing all services, 
state and local administration, to assemble and publish 
data in the building of vocational and practical arts 
structures, and to plan for a clearing house of such data 
and information. 


14. A STUDY OF THE SURPLUS PROPERTY SITUATION: 


Since expanding vocational programs are in dire need 
of equipment, technical instruments and supplies, and 
since there is reported to be still certain surplus gov- 
ernment property now available, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Vocational Association is 
hereby requested to take the necessary action to cause 
the restoration of priority for vocational schools in the 
procurement of such surplus material as is still avail- 
able. 


15. GREETINGS TO CHARLES A. PROSSER: 


This, the 42nd Annual Convention of the American 
Vocational Association, extends greetings and best 
wishes to Dr. Charles A. Prosser, the dean of American 
vocational educators and the author of the now famous 


(Continued on page 33) 
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AVA Life Memberships 


Nine Vocational Leaders Recognized During 1948 


AVA Life Memberships presented during 1948 
honored nine of the country’s outstanding leaders in 
vocational education. Presentations in some cases were 
made at local and state vocational gatherings and 
others were presented at the Milwaukee AVA con- 
vention. New Life Members for 1948 are as follows: 


To Mrs. Mary Karl, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Daytona Beach, Florida, by the Florida Vocational 
Association at their convention on April 21, 1948. 
Since deceased, Mrs. Karl had a long and devoted 
career in vocational education. 


To Robert Hitt Fisackerly, 455 Downing Street, 
Jackson, Mississippi, by a group of his friends as 
represented by a committee of F. S. Fitzgerald, E. L. 
Kirk, and D. C. Scott. 


To Malcolm B. Galbreath, Director, New York Agri- 
cultural & Technical Institute, Morrisville, N. Y., by 
the entire staff and faculty of the New York State 
Agricultural and Technical Institute, as an expression 
of appreciation. 


To J. Warren Smith, State Director of Vocational 
Education, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, by the North Carolina Voca- 
tional Association. 














Introductory Radio: Theory and Servicing— 
Hicks 


For beginning students, requiring no previous: knowledge 
of radio. Learning-by-doing approach. $3.20 


Your Life in the Country—Bathurst 


A new textbook in consumer education for rural young 
people. Covers wide range of consumer problems. $2.80 


Machines for the Farm, Ranch and Plantation— 
Turner and Johnson 


Practical, up-to-the-minute information on all important 
types of farm machines, organized around activities. Selec- 
tion, operation, maintenance, servicing and reconditioning. 
$4.80 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 














New and Timely Vocational Books 


To Louise Bernard, State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education, State Office Building, Richmond 16, Vir- 
ginia, by the Distributive Education Section of the 
Virginia Vocational Association. 


To Edna P. Amidon, Chief, Home Economics Educa- 
tion Service, Vocational Division, U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C., 
by individuals in education throughout the United 
States and Puerto Rico. 


To Sam Hitchcock, State Director of Vocational 
Education, State Capitol Building, Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, by the Wyoming Vocational Association. 


To Marie White, Agent, Home Economics Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C., by 
the teacher-trainers and supervisors of Home Economics 
in the 12 Southern States and Puerto Rico, as a token 
of their esteem and deep appreciation for her efforts 
in assisting the states in the improvement of their 
homemaking programs. 


To L. H. Bates, Vocational Director, 720 South 12th 
Street, Tacoma, Washington, by the entire staff of 
the Tacoma Vocational-Technical School, Tacoma, 
Washington. 


Mechanical Drawing— 
New Fifth Edition—French and Svensen 


Revised and enlarged, with new chapters on aircraft 
drawing, production illustration, and welding drawing. 167 
new problems. 147 new illustrations. Entire text rewritten 
to improve clearness. New text-films. $2.80 


Working with Plastics—Dunham 


Presents basic work and useful interesting projects in 
phenolic and acrylic plastics for craftswork. $3.50 


Farm Machinery «nd Equipment— 
New Third Edition—Smith 


Presents new chapters on the self-propelled combine, self- 
tying hay baler, corn picker, cotton and beet harvester, etc. 
$5.00 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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AVA MEMBERSHIP RECORD 
Classification - November 20, 1948 
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State || rey Ind. | Home |Bus. &| 
Goal L.M. | Agri. | Ind. | Arts | Ec. | Dist. | Guid. |Rehab.| P.T. | Adm.| Lay 
46-47 | 47-48 
Die os SES oe 679 558 577 2 242 114 —_ 187 ~- vas 23 _— —_ 9 
p Ree ie er ee ret 119 109 109 _ 22 32 13 39 1 — — — 2 — 
FO OR CPP Cn: 712 563 775 8} 449 —| 219 28 31 a _- — — 
CTE. kc aces oi deeees 1224 | 1111 | 1374 15 353 571 385 13 27 — _— —_ 3 7 
MIE 5 he occa Rb eed as 223 124 142 1 32 50 1 42 16 = —- a —- — 
COG sso 5 ab as ee ese 368 | 268) 300 2 19 | 240 2 4 1 —_ 1 8 | 5 18 
PORNO oe ie BOSE s ok a ad 143 90 78 1 20 a 3 31 10 1 10 — z — 
District of Columbia........... 244 182 161 9 8 38 1 8 6 9 —_ —_ | 8 21 
j — — — —_ — — _ —_—| — 53 
I oe i 5 ous erate 1357 | 479 | 358 3 | 345 —} —/} —| — — — —| 2 8 
ee oer eer en 1411 | 1183 | 1564 9| 644| 224 15 | 394 46 _. 1 —-| — — 
132 | 40 ca 50 5 4 = -— _- — 
PEM) 5, he oa eres 158 | 144] 191 19 32 43 37 6 xe 4 —: 48 2 
BS Shi, vackasacwamenen 159| 93| 90 1) 3] 83} —| 2) —j —ji' —| — 1 9 
MME EKA ste og forsee een Rees 2757 | 1857 | 2031 12 449 606 255 560 103 1 — a 23 22 
cE eroer eerie ee eeree e 944 623 682 9 310 166 73 113 11 — -= -— — —_— 
Lo RR oe ee ee rece a 644 | 386 417 2| 167 40 —| 204 1 —_— —_ — 1 7 
pe ee eee eet 329 301 329 4 142 | 70 27 67 17 1 — — — 1 
eet Soe rare 695 | 468] 743 9 — 94 —| 101 6 _ - _ - — 
hon o-0 7h weet Side oak 479 235 | 203 3 145 10 31 11 1 2 — — — — 
re ee cee ae eee 176 49 63 3 37 2 3 14 — _ — — 1 3 
Maryland......... greed eta nes 558 405 374 13 15 128 109 29 30 21 2 _ 19 8 
Massachusetts................ 1197 942 963 6 92 632 26 81 32 3 16 2 54 19 
TI 250s cero tas ARs 1258 256 280 6 176 7 10 30 — —_ —_ 2 3 
te ee ey 578 317 746 5 172 208 128 120 90 7 1 -- — 15 
MMII oi. o5% ca bie wee 849 | 550 | 677 1| 377 36 —} 101 12 2 — — | 2 5 
100 | 20 — 21 — _ _— —-| — _ 
Noes eecninin os, Care tiees 712 573 502 3 199 | 131 —_ 164 5 —_—-|; — —| — _- 
pee eee 132 72 62 a 414; — 11 a 1 _: 1 1 — 
TEEN Fc choo Otc a iat oy 355 232 231 _ 95 | 25 2 94 8 4 — —_ 2 1 
1 Ee a rr eer 86 23 49 a= 11 11 _- 23 a — — oo 4 — 
New Hampshire............... 91 85 60 1 21 oa 24 10 3 — -—— -- 1 —- 
Do, re er 678 317 393 51 47 239 3 26 4 14 —_ _ 8 1 
be er 140} 119] 130 — 42 36 — 46 6 — — -- — _ 
PR ONES obo bk ves ae Hewaa st 2302 | 1378 | 1563 97 320 537 247 129 18 23 5 — 112 75 
North Carolina................ 854 | 753) 736 8 | 219 36 1 | 228 20 _ — _ — — 
141 31 _— 52 —_ —_ —_— —_ — — 
Netti Dakota: .. so... ccc cca 148 137 145 —_ 36 24 1 32 4 1 4 — 43 oo 
MUIR ARIS is 453 a yh alee hes A 1271 724 | 859 14} 224] 393 6| 167 55 — — _ _ a 
EE Eee COTE 607 553 | 1031 — 648 110 37 200 22 14 _ — — — 
i rere 308 108 154 1 79 30 1 29 10 1 — — 3 — 
POMMNVIVATIG.... 5.6 i eee ese 2113 | 897 | 1056 13 | 348] 392] 127; 145 16 5 -- — | 2 8 
MEI oie coi ccm caus ce. 528 301 371 _— 105 123 3 52 20 27 32 4 3 2 
TRMURRMNR, 56. sii bck ays o6m 47 _— 10 _— _ _ — — — — — — —j| 10 
South Carglma:..............- 834 572 665 2 225 65 1 166 27 1 Y i _— etl ‘ha Nie 
93 35 — 43 o — _ ai 
OMI BDAROUR. . osc. cece cs 176 81 98 1 35 30 a 30 = 1 1 -—- ~- == 
po ee ene ere 880 634 611 a 259 131 _— 193 14 2 — —_— 4 1 
TS Sle raise eB iv ee ea 1727 | 1590 | 2319 46 — 376 | 119 | 407); 181 26 48 — —| — 
Rs orks Mee ea oy thay 209 | 154} 160 -— 75 42 26 11 5 —-|; — = — 1 
UMNMEI 506 os ia gk earn ae eens 118 107 100 _— 53 16 4 22 4 — — — 1 — 
CWE Stns Cache ee ae 941 862 922 9 268 138 104 159 110 5 2 — 1 = 
59 — 54 10 2 — — — 1 —_ 
WER Sache ORL ee 515 | 263} 390 2; 140 121 —]| 104 23 _ — _ — — 
MC Sere rr 442 | 232] 319 2 98 | 110 44 49 16 — — — _— — 
A eee res 1473 | 1184 | 1281 56 307 1 —_ 82 13 — 14 808 — —- 
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PS aia os ss Sates aa 58 4 5 a — a — — as _- — — _ 5 
35,119 |23,317 |27,537| 437 |10,365] 6,661 | 1,937 | 5,198 | 1,069 211; 168 823 359 309 












































E believe it will be to the interest of—and inter- 

esting to—all members of the Association to 
publish the following classified and comparative mem- 
bership list for 1947-48. Special attention is called to 
the growth of total membership in the past year, and to 
the division of membership by states and by fields of 
service. Some of the smaller states have almost 100% 
participation among their service totals, while other 
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states whose memberships would normally be larger in 
proportion to size and population are lagging behind. 
This situation is one which, it is to be hoped, will 
correct itself in the year to come. On the whole, the 
membership picture is a healthy one and one to en- 
courage those who are charged with the building of a 
solid and useful organization. 
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New Markets are Born in a 


New products are developed, new uses are found for meat and by-products 
in Swift’s Food Research Laboratories. Thus our “scientist-salesmen” 
help you find wider outlets for your livestock. 


-_ livestock country to city counter, science blazes 
the trail for a thriving livestock-meat industry. Among 
these trail-blazers are 400 trained personnel in the 
Swift research laboratories and test kitchens. Pioneer- 
scientists, they develop new meat products—find new 
uses for more and more livestock by-products. Scien- 
tist-salesmen, they create new markets—better values 
for your livestock. 

Yes, their work means money to you . . . millions! 
The average annual commercial slaughter for the last 
ten years was over 28% million cattle and calves, 
nearly 65 million hogs, and over 22 million sheep and 
lambs. That’s a lot of meat—and it’s a lot of by-prod- 
ucts, too! Cowhides, pigskins, and sheepskins, by the 
millions, for everyday leather goods. Well over 50 mil- 
lion pounds of pulled wool annually for cloth and 
clothing. Thousands of tons of lards and soaps for 
home and industry. Carloads of animal feeds. Tons of 
hair for upholstery. The list is almost endless. 

Research found how to derive life-saving pharma- 
ceuticals from animal by-products. Here numbers are 
important. For example, tiny glands from many thou- 
sands of animals must be saved to produce one pound 
of adrenalin, powerful heart stimulant. To yield one 
pound of crystalline insulin, vital in the treatment of 
diabetes, the pancreatic glands of 20,000 cattle are 
needed. Important, too, is albumin, tuberculosis ‘“‘de- 
tector’”’ recovered from cattle blood—and many more 
beneficial, all-important medicinal products derived 
from animal slaughter. 

Now recent research has developed an entirely new 
line of important chemicals from fatty acids. One 
chemical from fat makes clothing water-repellent. An- 
other is a flotation agent, useful in the separation of 
phosphates for fertilizers. Another prolongs the life of 
synthetic tires by causing them to run cooler. And de- 
tergents, ‘‘soap substitutes,’ have been recovered for 
use with hard water in the home and industry. So the 
list grows, from day to day. 

Yes, science performs a direct, very valuable busi- 
ness service for you, the livestock producer. Through 
new products and new markets, it 1) maintains or im- 
proves the position of meat on the American menu; 
2) often reduces the price we get for the meat to less 
than we pay for the live animal; 3) enables the meat 
packer to pay you more for all your livestock. 
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City Cousin, little chump — 
Stuck his tongue on a frosty pump! 
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Many million head of livestock are marketed 

annually. Demand for meat from these 


animals has been increased by Swift research. 





Business Must Serve 


As you look about your own neighborhood 
. you'll find some men who are assets to the 

community, others who add nothing to 

community life. These good citizens may 

be large operators or “‘little fellows.”’ You 

do not rate them by the size of their opera- 
tions but by their characters, abilities and what they con- 
tribute to the good of the community. 


This same principle holds true in business. The business 
that performs worthwhile services to the community is an 
asset, whether it be a local concern or a big national 
organization. 


In our livestock-meat industry both large and small meat 
packing plants are essential. Two-thirds of our country’s 
livestock is raised and fed west of the Mississippi, where the 
great grainlands and grasslands are . . . Two-thirds of the 
meat iseaten east of the Mississippi, where most of the people 
live. Large packers are needed to handle the processing and 
distribution of meat for a nation of 145,000,000 people. 


Swift & Company has grown with the expansion of the 
United States in the past 65 years. That’s because we per- 
form services of value to the people of America—to farm- 
ers, ranchers, meat dealers, and consumers of meats. We 
have to be efficient to provide these services. Meat packers 
have applied to meat products the economies of mass-pro- 
duction and mass-marketing. We have developed one of the 
lowest cost food distributing systems in the nation. By 
saving by-products and by reducing waste, we increase the 
value of producers’ livestock. 


But so keen is the competition—in both the buying and 
selling ends of our business—that these services have aver- 
aged us, over the years, earnings of only a fraction of a cent 
per pound of meat. . ‘ 

To all of our friends on the farms and ranches of America, we 
of Swift send our sincere best wishes for a happy, peaceful 
and prosperous New Year. 


aos Wren 


President, Swift & Company 








UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Swift & Company 
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———QUOTES OF THE MONTH—— 


Animals have done more to make America great than 
any other one thing. Directly and indirectly, animals 
account for about 80 per cent of the jobs in the food in- 
dustry, and the food industry accounts for about 55 per 
cent of the total employment in this country. 


Chicago Daily Drovers Journal 


Soil testing with the Illinois tests not only saves the aver- 
age farmer $50 for every $1 spent on testing, but increases 
food production by using every ton of fertilizing mate- 
rial where it will do the most good. 


R. H. Bray and A. U. Thor, 


University of Illinois 


Livestock utilizes the vast acreages of grass in this coun- 
try, producing food from land where no crop would grow. 
It contributes to soil conservation and soil fertility. 
Pasturage for livestock binds down topsoil and saves it 
from the eroding effects of wind and water. Moreover, 
livestock returns to the soil plant food which would be 
lost if crops were consumed directly. 

Kansas Stockman 


© 





Soda Bill Sez: 
New Year’s resolutions are like eggs— 
they’re made to be broken. 


It’s not the hours you put in, but what 
you put into your hours. 
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Homemakers use more and more 
meat and livestock products, thanks 
to findings of Swift nutritionists. 


PORK AND NOODLES (Yield: 5 servings) 


1 pound ground pork 1 4-o0z. package noodles 


- 


1 egg 2 quarts boiling water 
Seasoning Y2 cup diced green pepper 
Flour 1 cup diced cooked 

2 tablespoons rutabaga 
shortening 


Combine pork, egg, and seasoning. Form into 
l-inch balls. Roll in flour. Brown in hot fat. Boil 
noodles in salted water 10 minutes. Drain. Com- 
bine noodles, green pepper, and rutabaga. Place 
in greased 2-quart casserole. Place pork balls on 
top. Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) abcut 40 
minutes or until pork is well done. 


Grass Silage a Good Winter Feed 


by P. S. Shearer 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


Good quality grass or legume silage makes 
an excellent winter feed for all roughage- 
consuming animals—dairy and beef cat- 
tle, sheep, and even horses. Some have 
found it useful in feeding brood sows, and 
poultry, too. Grass silage may replace 
either a part or all the hay in a ration for 
dairy cows. Most dairymen who use it prefer to feed some 
dry hay with the silage. Since average grass silage contains 
only about 25% to 30% dry matter, it requires roughly 3 lbs. 
of silage to replace 1 lb. of well-cured hay. 

In dairy rations, grass silage can replace corn or sorghum 
silage. Ona dry matter basis it compares favorably with corn 
silage in total digestible nutrients, and if made from legumes 
or a mixture of legumes and grass, the digestible protein con- 
tent is higher. This means that a smaller amount of protein 
supplement is needed to balance the ration. 


For beef cattle, grass silage can be fed to breeding herds, 
fattening cattle, or young stock. It may replace a part or all 
of the corn silage, hay or both, though some dry roughage is 
recommended. Since grass silage has high carotene content it 
is especially valuable in winter rations likely to lack vitamin A. 

Ensiling is not a magic method of making good feed out of 
poor roughage. Grass silage made from good material, well 
preserved and free from spoilage, needs no particular feeding 
precautions. Moldy or spoiled silage loses its palatability and 
much nutritive value; and it may be toxic, especially to sheep 
and horses. 


P. S. Shearer 





. ° NUTRITION IS OUR 


BUSINESS — AND 


YOURS e a 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years — and Years to Your Life 
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Compr. Harry W. Lawson, Director, 


Michigan Veterans’ Vocational School 


HE Michigan Veterans’ Vocational School, located 

at Pine Lake, Doster, is a state-supported school, ad- 
ministered by Western Michigan College of Education, 
for male veterans of World War II. Veterans are en- 
rolled under Public Laws 16, 346, or 113. 

With an ideal recreational atmosphere as a setting, 
the school provides relaxation as well as technical train- 
ing and vocational instruction. There are no specific 
educational entrance requirements, and each applicant 
is judged individually as to his ability by means of a 
thorough testing and counseling program. Disabled 
veterans have priority on enrollment, but non-disabled 
men may enroll if there are vacancies. 

Originally a $500,000 development of the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation which was deeded to the state for 
veterans’ rehabilitation, the physical plant includes a 
600-acre lake, 30 acres of land, and numerous buildings. 
Veterans live in the 25 modern log cabins which are 
adjacent to the Administration Building and shop. 

The staff at the school includes a Director, Assistant 
Director, Counselor, Registered Nurse, Recreation Di- 
rector, general service personnel, and instructors who 
are approved by the Trade and Industrial Education 
Division of the State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education. 

By basing the length of courses on the trainee’s ability 
to learn, it has been discovered that the average student 
at the school requires approximately 12 months of 
instruction in order to qualify as an employable ad- 
vanced apprentice or worker in the trade. A special 
and personal effort to find the best opening for the 
veteran’s vocational skills is made by the school in 
cooperation with the United States Employment Service 
and other agencies. 

The courses offered are as follows: Business Educa- 
tion, Business Machine Repair, Cabinet Making and 
Upholstering, Drafting, Electrical Appliance Repairing, 





Administration Building at Michigan Veterans’ Vocational School 


Printing, Machine Shop, Radio Servicing, and Watch 
and Clock Repairing. 
Since its opening in August, 1944, 740 veterans have 


‘been enrolled in the Michigan Veterans’ Vocational 


School. Out of this number, 403 students have grad- 
uated, and the number of drop-outs (159) are accounted 
for by veterans who have had to terminate their train- 
ing due to financial reasons, further need of hospitaliza- 
tion, or inability to accept training. 

In a recent survey, 358 questionaires were sent out 
to graduates of the school. Out of the 138 replies that 
were received it was discovered that 132 graduates were 
employed and 17 were in business for themselves. It 
was further revealed that 85 per cent of these graduates 
were working at their trade and 10 per cent were taking 
on-the-job training. The following weekly wage survey 
was also made from these replies: 


Rie 2 Sia Seen eee 14 graduates 


SEE ee gee ere rare a Netra ea 45 graduates 
SRERO TRUD Nc.) shores aescean ss Sales 52 graduates 
ON ST h robs Middle tawenael inten 15 graduates 
re ROR Sk ics ce eee ohn aes 10 graduates 


According to more recent figures, approximately 98 
per cent of the graduates of the school enter jobs that 
are in line with the instruction they have received at the 
school. 

The printing class, which is sponsored by the Michi- 
gan Press Association, has been important in the formu- 
lation of policies and in the placement of graduates. 

It is believed that the Michigan Veterans’ Vocational 
School’s program, policies, and special emphasis on the 
placement of its graduates, combine to present as com- 
plete a rehabilitation as possible for disabled veterans. 





Drafting Class at Michigan Veterans’ Vocational School 
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Watch and Clock Repair Classroom 
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FARM 
MECHANICS 


An Integral Part of 


Vocational Agriculture 


L. D. CLEMENTS 


State Supervisor, Agricultural Educaticn, 
Nebraska 
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Harold Smallcomb, Kearny, Nebraska, with his Shop-made Manure Loader 


ig WAS registration time for the fall term in Nebraska 
high schools. 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Hughes,” said Superintendent Smith. 
“Your son can get a good course in Farm Mechanics 
right here in your own high school.” 

Mr. Hughes, a prosperous farmer of the community, 
had driven in from home with his fourteen-year-old 
son, Kenneth, to help him enroll for the first time in the 
local town high school. 

“The fact is,” continued Dr. Smith, “that in all 
Nebraska high schools offering vocational agriculture, 
the program in farm mechanics is an integral part of 
the entire course. In this school we offer a full four-year 
course in vocational agriculture with farm mechanics 
as a part of each year’s work. If Kenneth enrolls in 
vocational agriculture this year as a freshman, he will 
spend two days each week of his vocational agriculture 
time in the farm shop.” 

“T’d like that,” beamed Kenny enthusiastically. “I 
have heard about the nice big shop and the swell equip- 
ment you have in this school. I’d like to see it. My 
neighbor, Richard Peterson, who is secretary of your 
FFA Chapter, built a dandy 50-bushel self-feeder for 
his hog project last year. He says it saves him lots of 
labor. I’d like to build something like that if I only 
could learn how.” 

Dr, Smith smiled. “I believe vocational agriculture is 
the course for you, Ken,” he said. “Mr. Hughes, if you 
want an example of some really practical education, 
let’s go out and talk to Mr. Cook, the Ag teacher.” 

They went down the long empty hallway together 
with Kenneth leading the way. Mr. Cook was not in 
the vocational agriculture room when they entered, 
but Superintendent Smith pointed out with pride the 
nicely decorated business-like laboratory with its fine 
agricultural reference library and interesting illustrative 


*materials. Casually he opened the storeroom door to 


show Mr. Hughes the materials and equipment for 
teaching Crop and Weed Identification, Soil and Moist- 
ure Conservation, Plant and Animal Breeding, Feeds 
and Feeding, Farm Management, and the many other 
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important phases of a well-rounded course in farmer 
training. 

“That’s all fine,” said Kenny, “but let’s see the shop. 
That’s Mr. Cook out there now. I met him one time 
when he came out to Dick’s place to look at the hogs.” 

They walked through a rear door of the classroom 
into the spacious farm mechanics shop. The room was 
about 40 feet wide and a good 60 feet long with large 
12’ x 12’ sliding doors in the rear. The work benches, 
grinders, drill presses, forges, welding booths, and other 
farm mechanics equipment were neatly arranged around 
the walls. When Mr. Cook had been introduced and 
knew that Kenney Hughes was a prospective Ag stu- 
dent, he opened up. 

“That gives the boys plenty of open space in the cen- 
ter to build wagon boxes, hay racks, feed bunks, and 
other such large farm appliances. Last year Charles 
McCall built a brooder house for his mother, When it 
was finished we barely got it through the big double 
doors back there. They hauled it home on skids behind 
his dad’s tractor. The space next to the forge under that 
overhead track with the chain hoist is where the boys 
work on their farm tractors and trucks. 

“Tn the advanced classes the senior boys often over- 
haul and repair the farm machinery from home and put 
it in condition for the opening of spring work. Our FFA 
Chapter owns a low platform trailer which we loan to 
members so they may easily bring in large farm ma- 
chines. Some of the boys, with the help of our electric 
and acetylene welding equipment, repair broken parts 
of machines and sometimes even build up whole ma- 
chines from the parts of others. Many of the boys like 
to make farm trailers and hitches from old car frames. 
Last year we built six nice trailers in this shop. The 
boys’ dads report that they are giving very good service. 

“The conversion of old horse-drawn machinery into 
the tractor-drawn implements is a very common project. 
Old Dobbin is passing out of the picture on most 
Nebraska farms now, and our farmers must bring them- 
selves up-to-date in the care and operation of machines 
of the new age. In fact, we teach very little ‘harness 
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work’ any more. When I started to teach vocational 
agriculture fifteen years ago, harness repair was one 
of the very important jobs in farm mechanics, but no 
more. 

“Our new welding equipment is already beginning to 
replace the old type blacksmith forge and anvil type 
of equipment which we have used for so many years. 
Three years ago I had to take a summer off to bring 
myself up-to-date on welding skills. I took a course at 


the Nebraska Agriculture College under M. G. Mc- . 


Creight of the Vocational Education Department. I 
didn’t learn it all, but I have had lots of practice since 
then and believe I can give the boys some practical in- 
struction. 

“At the present time rural electrification is coming 
in strong. With great hydraulic power plants along the 
Platte River Valley, a great share of our farms are be- 
coming electrified. In our own community right here 
over 85 per cent of the farms already have electric 
power. That is why we have added a new unit on ‘Farm 
Electricity’ to our local course in Farm Mechanics IV 
this year. 

“We always try to keep our course of study and 
equipment up-to-date. You will notice that our shop 
here at school is equipped just as any good shop on the 
home farm should be equipped. We teach farm boys to 
do all the jobs that any successful farmer should be 
able to do on his own farm. 

“T like to base my entire course in vocational agri- 
culture on the theory that a farmer must be a good 
business man even though he does wear overalls at his 
work. Therefore, the course always stresses’ good farm 
planning, management practices and business training. 
In order to be successful, a farmer must know his crops 
and sols. Animal husbandry is another major part of 
the course. A balanced farming program requires live- 
stock. We try, by the time a boy has had four years of 
vocational agriculture, to provide the basic funda- 
mentals of what a successful farmer must know and 
be able to do. 

“To learn these fundamentals of good farming every 
student of vocational agriculture has a supervised farm- 
ing program on his home farm, This consists of pro- 
duction projects, improvement projects and farm skills 
and approved practices. Thus a boy learns by actually 
doing the job, under the supervision of his teacher of 
vocational agriculture, to put mto practice at home the 
things he has learned at school. This supervised farming 
program of home projects is what really makes a 
course in agriculture vocational. A boy may read all 
about a job in a book, but, until he can actually do it 
with his own hands, he has not learned it vocationally. 
In my opinion, the supervised farming program is the 
most important phase of vocational agriculture. With- 
out it no student can be given high school credit in 
vocational agriculture. 

“Most farm boys like the farm mechanics phase of 
vocational agriculture because it is an integral part of 
each year’s program to be carried out in connection with 
his classroom work and the supervised farming program. 
The course is based on the down-to-earth fact that a 
farmer, to be successful, must be (to some extent at 
least) a jack-of-all-trades. Many new things can be 
learned each year in farm mechanics.” 

At this point Mr. Cook went to his filing cabinet in 
the Ag office and got a copy of his bulletin “Curriculum 
in Vocational Agriculture for Nebraska High Schools.” 
He opened the booklet to the section on “Farm Mechan- 
ics” and pointed out some of the items to Kenneth and 
his dad. Dr. Smith was an interested bystander. 

“This is merely a suggested outline from which each 
teacher in the state builds his own local course of study 
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Home-Farm Shop Built by Bernard Lave, Young Kearny, Nebraska, 
Farmer 


in vocational agriculture,” explained Mr. Cook. “It 
gives you an idea, however, of some of the things we 
will be doing. Here in the 9th grade Ag I, for instance, 
you will notice that fundamental tool operations are 
stressed. Beginning woodwork, beginning forge work, 
farm drawing, rope work, tool sharpening, handle fitting 
and painting are among the many jobs to be learned. 
We have found that at the beginning farm boys usually 
know very little about shop work. The development of 
correct shop procedures is stressed, as well as habits 
and attitudes. Instruction in the proper care, use and 
appreciation of tools is especially important during the 
first year. Only after such careful instruction is a boy 
capable of starting projects of his own which involve 
costly materials. 

“Then in Ag II, ITI, and IV you will notice that new 
and progressively more involved shop jobs are added in 
the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades. Here, for instance, are 
units on concrete work, soldering and sheet metal work, 
advanced forge work, glazing, farm tractors and en- 


.gines, farm machinery, beginning are welding and be- 


ginning oxy-acetylene welding anc cutting. Other units 
coming later are belt and power transmission, farm 
heating, rural electrification, rural sanitation, farm 
building construction, farm plumbing, agricultural 
leveling, advanced farm machinery, metal lathe work, 
advanced farm tractors and engines, and advanced 
welding.” 

“With this kind of a program in farm mechanics 
throughout his high school course in vocational agri- 
culture a boy should really be ready to take over the 
work of the farm when he graduates,” remarked Mr. 
Hughes. 

“T know,” said Ken. “I have seen the home farm shop 
which Bernard. Lau built and equipped as a part of his 
farm improvement program when he was in vocational 
agriculture a few years ago. It’s sure swell, and Bernard 
can do almost anything along the line of farm mechan- 
ia,” 

“Yes,” said Ken’s dad. “I was over there the other 
night. Bernard takes a lot of delight in showing his 
equipment and teaching neighboring farmers some of 
the tricks of the trade. He can show many of us older 
men a lot of things. Do you suppose Kenny could have 
a shop like that at home if he takes vocational agri- 
culture?” 

“Yes, indeed,” quickly replied Mr. Cook. “That is one 
of the objectives in farm mechanics. We like every boy 
to put into practice on his home farm the things he 


learns at school. For farm mechanics, the home farm’ 


shop is ideal for this purpose. Ken could gather up all 

the old tools and equipment on the farm, fix them up 

and put them into shape. A new building could be con- 
(Continued on page 29) 
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LISTEN TO JAMES MELTON ON 


It’s easy to remove a dirty filter element—and when you do, be 
sure to replace it with the filter element recommended by the man- 
ufacturer. This effective protection helps head-off costly engine 


trouble. This IH filter traps foreign substances down to micron 
size (.000039 of an inch). 


SHOOTING TROUBLE 


. +» before it happens! 


Engineers call it preventive maintenance. 
Farmers call it plain horse sense. Its objective 
is to lessen needless machinery breakdowns 
and overhaul jobs that are a result of neglect. 


The fact is: Much farm equipment trouble 
can be prevented long before it happens. And 
following instructions in the Owner’s Man- 
ual, given with equipment when delivered, is 
the best way to shoot trouble. 


For example, every IH tractor Owner’s 
Manual stresses the importance of changing 
oil filters on schedule. It tells why dirt, 











sludge, acid, gums and other dangerous for- 
eign agents must be removed, before they 
cause undue wear of precision-fitted parts— 
and cause costly service and upkeep expense. 
The manual also lists the proper steps in 
changing these filter elements. 


Learning to keep farm equipment in top 
operating condition is good business for to- 
day—when so much farm work is directed 
from a tractor seat! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue @ Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


“HARVEST OF STARS” 


JANUARY, 1949 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 











® Meeting at Milwaukee in conjunction 
with the American Vocational Association, 
the American Association of Technical High 
Schools and Institutes elected Walter J. E. 
Schiebel of Dallas, Texas, to succeed 
President W. N. Fenninger, of Albany. 
G. H. Parks, Director of the Williamsport 
Technical Institute at Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, was named Vice President, and 
R. W. Howes of the State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Connecticut, was 
chosen Secretary-Treasurer. 


@ The National Association of Industrial 
Teacher Trainers elected Dr. Homer J. 
Smith, Professor of Industrial Education 
at the University of Minnesota, as Presi- 
dent of that organization. Thomas Dia- 
mond, Professor of Vocational Education 
at the University of Michigan, was named 
Secretary-Treasurer. As Vice Presidents, 
the organization chose Dr. Kenneth 
Beach of Cornell University; Dr. DeWitt 
Hunt, Oklahoma A & M College; and Dr. 
C. H. Booker, University of North Caro- 
lina. 


@ The National Council of Local Adminis- 
trators of Vocational Education and Practical 
Arts elected Howard E. Marvin, Director 
of Vocational Education at Pasadena, 
California, as its President; Frank Huf- 
faker, Director of Vocational Education, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, Vice President in 
charge of the local directors’ group; Wil- 
liam F. Rasche, Director of the Milwaukee 
Vocational School, Vice President in 
charge of the Trade School Principals 
group; Albert E. Jochen, Director of Vo- 
cational Education, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, was chosen Secretary; and War- 
ren K. Begeman, Director of Technical 
Education and Industrial Arts, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Treasurer. 


® The National Association of State Direc- 
tors, meeting at Milwaukee on November 
30th, chose J. B. Perky of Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, as President; Verd Peterson of 
Columbia, South Carolina, Vice Presi- 
dent; Harry C. Schmid of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, as Secretary-Treasurer. Members 
named to the Executive Board of the or- 
ganization were E. C. Comstock, Denver, 
Colorado; O. I. Paulson, Salem, Oregon; 
and Walter M. May, Concord, New 
Hampshire. 


@ The Trade and Industrial Women’s Group 
held two very successful meetings at Mil- 
waukee, and looks forward to an active 
year in 1949. Miss Blanche M. Penn, 
Director of the David Hale Fanning 
Trade High School for Girls, was chosen 
as Chairman of the Trade and Industrial 
Women’s Group for 1949. 


® “Vocational Guidance—A Shared Responsi- 
bility—School-C ity-Industry” will be the 
theme of the North Atlantic Regional 
Conference of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association which will be held 
at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, on January 14th and 15th. 

@ The annual meeting of the Arkansas 
Vocational Association was held recently 
at which time the following officers for 
1949 were elected: Fred Graham, Presi- 
dent; E. L. Mosely, 1st Vice President; 
R. G. Hinkley, 2nd Vice President; Byron 
Thompson, 3rd Vice President; Frances 
Rudd, Secretary; and Otto Turner, Trea- 
surer. 

Executive Committee members for 1949 
were elected as follows: B. G. Stephens, 








Mrs. Virginia Faye Bonds, Mildred Hur- 


ley. F. N. Powell, Ocie Bivins, John 
Miller, and LeRoy Pennington. 


© The first meeting of the Peninsula In- 
dustrial Education Club, composed of Virginia 
educators interested in industrial educa- 
tion, was held in the Vocational Annex of 
Newport News High School on November 
19th. At the conclusion of the business 
meeting, President Roy More introduced 
Program Chairman J. V. Dellapenta, who 
is Director of Adult and Vocational Edu- 
cation in the Newport News Schools. Mr. 
Dellapenta, in turn, presented Robert 
Ballentine, Field Representative for Ap- 
prenticeship Training, U. S. Department 
of Labor, and Berkley Thornton, Veterans 
Employment Representative of the Vir- 
ginia State Employment Service. Mr. 
Ballentine and Mr. Thornton presented a 
program of the question and answer type, 
whereby all phases of apprenticeship train- 
ing in the Newport News, Hampton, and 
Williamsburg areas were discussed. Stand- 
ards of apprenticeship, distinguishing be- 
tween on-the-job training and trade train- 
ing, placement of apprentices in training 
agencies, organization of training pro- 
grams, supervision of training, and the 
high percentage of veterans (90 per cent 
of*the 554 apprentices on the Peninsula 
are veterans) were among the topics ex- 
plained. 


@ Two Newport News school officials 
have been elected State officers of the 
Virginia Vocational Associati They are 
Miss Carrie S. Vaughn, director of the 
city school lunch program, and Cecil H. 
Erickson, mechanical drawing instructor 
at Newport News High School. Miss 
Vaughn, according to an announcement 
made by school officials following the 
meeting of the Virginia Vocational Asso- 
ciation on October 29th, has been named 
vice president at large. The post of vice 
president of the industrial arts section of 
the Association went to Mr. Erickson. 
Both have been chosen for two-year terms. 
In addition, Russell G. Louis, a member 
of the Peninsula Industrial Education 
Club and an assistant professor in Indus- 
trial Arts Education at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, was elected secretary at 
the state meeting of the Virginia Asso- 
ciation. 





@ Plans are under way for the 15th 


Annual Convention of the New York 
State Vocational and Practical Arts As- 
sociation. The 1949 convention is slated 


to be held in Albany, New York, on April 
19, 20, 21 and 22. 

Headquarters will be established at the 
DeWitt Clinton Hotel, where a reception 
will be held on the evening of April 19. 
Highlight of the convention will be the 
banquet on Thursday evening, April 22, 
according to Blanche Nechanicky, Chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee. 
Bert Cholet, Captain of the Ship, will 
be on deck with a full complement of 
Ship’s Officers. 

The center of activities will be the 
Albany High School where all general and 
sectional meetings will be held. Exhibits, 
both commercial and educational, will be 
on display for the benefit of all those in 
attendance. 

Alexander C. Ducat of Albany has been 
named General Chairman of the conven- 
tion, and he is being assisted by the 
following committee chairmen: Herbert 
M. Mapes, Commercial and Education 
Exhibits; Charles W. Clark, Program; 
Blanche Nechanicky, Banquet, Entertain- 
ment and Trips; Ralph Fleming, Public- 
ity; Lester Williams, Printing; Stephen 


Matthews, Hotel Reservations; and John 
Whitcraft, Registration. 


©@ Newly appointed secretary-treasurer 
of the Ohio Vocational Association is 
George L. Brandon of Columbus, Ohio. 


@ Mr. W. F. Currier of Coffeyville, 
Kansas, has recently been elected Presi- 
dent of the Kansas Vocational Association. 


© Two new jobs have come to Ewart G. 
Johnston of Los Angeles for the current 
school year. He is new President of the 
California Industrial Education Association and 
has also been made head: of the Printing 
Department in the Wiggins’ Trade-Tech- 
nical Institute in Los Angeles. 

A large growth in the industrial arts 
program in the elementary schools of Kern 
County, California, has been accomplished 
under the recently expanded school build- 
ing program there. Under the planning of 
Ray Messinger, Supervisor of Indastrial 
Arts in Kern County, 42 of the 57 elemen- 
tary schools in the county now have shop 
classes. In 1943 only 6 of the 57 schools 
were offering shop experience to their 
students. 

John George Miller, pioneer in the field 
of vocational education in California, re- 
tired from active service with the Los 
Angeles City Board of Education as Prin- 
cipal of the Wiggins-Trade-Technical In- 
stitute, effective last June. Mr. Miller 
has accepted a position as Director of Vo- 
cational Education in the schools of the 
American sector in Berlin. 

Bertram L. Fitzgerald, former principal 
of the Fremont Evening High School, Los 
Angeles, has taken over the principalship 
of the Wiggins Evening Trade-Technical 
Institute. 

The Wiggins  Trade-Technical Institute, 
formerly Frank Wiggins Trade School, has 
been operating under its new name since 
July 1, 1948 when it was officially approved 
by the Los Angeles Board of Education. 
The new title of the school more ade- 
quately represents the variety of services 
offered and the types of students being 
served. 


® Helen Mcdowall, Oregon City home- 
making teacher, is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Oregon Vocational Association. 
Miss Mecdowall succeeds Ray Haas, trades 
and industrial coordinator of Forest 
Grove, Oregon. Officers for the northwest 
section of the Oregon Vocational Associa- 
tion were recently elected as follows: 
Irene Weathers, President ; Charles Beckly, 
Vice President; and Marie Prather, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 








re” and 14k Swing 


SOUTH BERD 


NEW 
SOUTH BEND 
Lathe 
Catalog 


URTHES 


New 13” and 14%” swing South Bend 
Precision Lathes equipped with 1” maxi- 
mum collet capacity headstock spindles 
are described and priced in this 8%” x 
11” catalog. Also listed are chucks, collets, 
and other accessories for use with these 
new larger spindles. 

A copy of catalog No. 73 may be ob- 
tained by writing to The South Bend 
Lathe Works, 176 East Madison Street, 
South Bend 22, Indiana. 
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FARM MECHANICS 


(Continued from page 26) 


structed or a place in the machine shed, garage or barn 
could be set apart for shop purposes. New equipment 
and tools can then be added from time to time as 
needed. 

“Last year one of the senior vocational agriculture 

students, James Reichlinger, remodeled an old poultry 
house for use as a home-farm shop. Jim and his brother, 
with the assistance of the farm tractor, moved the build- 
ing to a convenient spot. He put on a new roof and in- 
stalled large doors with a 16-foot track. He mixed con- 
crete, as he had been taught at school, and put in a 
nice smooth concrete floor. Built-in benches, shelves, 
and racks to accommodate equipment and hardware 
were then constructed. He painted the inside of the 
building white to brighten it up somewhat and in- 
stalled electric lights and wiring for power equipment. 
Much old equipment, which was scattered over the 
farm, such as a bench grinder, post drill, vice, forge, 
tap and die set, a complete set of wrenches, and a 
chest of carpenter’s tools, was located, repaired and 
installed in the shop. Then with money earned in his 
vocational agriculture farming program he bought a 
new electric are welder, an air compressor, a new vise, 
lathe, and numerous smaller items. 
‘ “You probably read in the Star Herald recently that 
Jim won the Nebraska FFA Foundation Award in 
Farm Mechanics last year. Do you know what he did 
with the $100 award money? Well, sir, I was out there 
the other day and he has purchased a nice new 15-inch 
bench electric drill press. He has installed a heating 
stove in the shop and now has additional space where he 
can work on the tractor and farm machinery in cold 
weather, and boy, is he ever proud of that shop! His 
father turns over all the repair work to Jim and he 
keeps it up in good shape. 

“Mr. Reichlinger told me that since school was out 
Jim had installed a jeep engine on the combine, con- 
verted a horsedrawn 2-row go-devil for use with the 
tractor, and made a bulldozer blade for the tractor 
from an old road grader which he purchased at a sale. 
The framework and other necessary parts for the hy- 
draulic lift for the blade were constructed with the aid 
of the electric welder. Among the many farm buildings 
and other appliances which Jim has constructed is a 
centrifugal water pump which forces water from a stor- 
age tank up to the garden for irrigation. Jim says his 
shop is one of the most useful buildings on the farm. It’s 
not only a place for work, but also a place for pleasure. 
Building and repairing things in the shop on rainy 
days or in the evening is a lot of fun.” 





Vocational Agriculture Student Taking Home His 8’ x 16’ Hog House 


JANUARY, 1949 


“No,” smilingly replied Mr. Cook to Kenny’s im- 
patient question, “we don’t go to the shop every day. 
After all, farm mechanics is only one of the many 
important things a good farmer must learn. Three days 
a week are spent in the classroom studing problems and 
keeping records that come up in connection with the 
farming program of various members of the class. 
Usually we have ‘shop’ only on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, although this can be adjusted to suit the con- 
venience of the class. Sometimes we shift days so the 
classes may take field trips to neighboring farms to 
study soil conservation practices, to attend livestock 
judging contests, to practice culling chickens, or to 
learn other such farm jobs. Quite a little of the teaching 
of vocational agriculture is done away from school out 
on the good farms of our community. Approximately 
two-fifths of the time in vocational agriculture during 
each year of the course is scheduled for farm mechanics 
work.” 

“That sounds good to me,” remarked Kenneth en- 
thusiastically. “May I register for vocational agri- 
culture right now, Dad? I believe it is just what I 
want.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Hughes seriously, “but you must 
realize that it means lots of good, honest, hard work.” 

“That’s right,” explained Superintendent Smith, “and 
you must understand also that the course in vocational 
agriculture is made up of three integral parts, namely, 
the classroom work, the farm mechanies work, and the 
supervised farming program. One grade only is given 
for the entire course. No credit in vocational agriculture 
is granted until the requirements of each of the three 
phases of the program are completed.” 

“T can understand that,” said Kenneth, “and I’m 
anxious to get started. I’ll see you next Monday, Mr. 
Cook. By the way, when is our first day in the shop?” 





REVISED CONSTITUTION OF A.V.A. 
(Continued from page 16) 


imbursed for necessary expenses incurred while attend- 
ing Executive Committee meetings. 


XIII. AMENDMENTS 
This Constitution may be amended as follows: 


A. All proposed amendments must be in the hands 
of the Executive Secretary sixty (60) days 
previous to the date set for the annual con- 
vention, and copies thereof shall be printed in 
the “AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL” 
of the Association issued prior to the convention. 


B. The proposed amendments shall be submitted 
in writing to the House of Delegates at a 
regular meeting during the annual convention. 

C. This Constitution may be revised or amended 
by a two-thirds vote of all members of the 
House of Delegates present and voting at any 
annual convention. 


Recommendations for the revised Constitution were 
the work of the Committee on the Reorganization of 
the AVA Structure consisting of: Ralph H. Woods, 
Kentucky, Chairman; Homer J. Smith, Minnesota; 
John A. McCarthy, New Jersey; John A. Beaumont, 
Illinois; W. F. Stewart, Ohio; Dolph Camp, Arkansas; 
and Inez Wallace, Georgia. 
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PREPARING FOR FAMILY LIFE 


Prescott, Arizona Schools Present Broad Homemaking Program 





PHOTO BY CAMMON J. BENDER 


Prescott Play School in an Outdoor Session 


WO farmers were discussing modern education. 

“What do you think about it, Si?” asked one. “Well, 
don’t rightly know,” Si responded. “I’m kinda leery. 
They’re teachin’ my boy to spell ‘taters’ with a P.” 

In the homemaking department of the Prescott, Ari- 
zona, public schools an attempt is being made to teach 
and guide students into learning more than to spell 
“taters’ with a P. Starting in the 7th grade in junior 
high, the program extends through senior high school 
and includes adult classes. The 7th grade units are 
planned to stimulate interest in the homemaking pro- 
gram with its wide variety of units. Opening with re- 
lated arts (flower arrangements, picture hanging, etc.), 
the new students are introduced to sewing construction, 
simple nutrition, and food preparation. 

Since 9th grade girls are especially interested in per- 
sonal development, emphasis for this group is placed on 
clothing selection and design, personal grooming, social 
relations, and instruction in how to serve attractive, 
well-balanced meals. Homemaking II continues with 
personal development and also includes units on child 
care, home furnishing, and creative activity. Instruc- 
tion in Homemaking III is planned as a sound back- 
ground for the students’ future home life in general. 
Tailoring, cooking for two, management of time and 
money, home nursing, and care of home equipment are 
a few of the units which are presented in this section 
of homemaking education. 

A new course, “Human Relations,” has found its place 
in the senior high curriculum. Planned by a group of 
12th grade pupils and their teacher, this course has 
been endorsed by Mr. Don R. Sheldon, Superintendent 
of Schools, and has as its major goal the preparation of 
youth to better meet the everyday problems of adult 
living. This course also includes a review of psychologi- 
cal and biological information; a presentation of how 
to use information gained in the analysis of everyday 
problems; instruction in how to become emotionally 
mature; and discussions on how to achieve satisfaction 
and harmony in family life. Conducted on democratic 
lines, this class is organized by the students, with teach- 
er guidance. 

One of the major activities of students enrolled in 
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MarGarRET PIPES AND PAULINE SHELDON 





PHOTO BY CAMMON J. BENDER 


Student Participation in Play School at Prescott High 


the Human Relations course is participation in a 
children’s play school which meets four days a week. 
Through this project, students learn to enjoy and gain 
willing obedience from the children in the school. 
Aside from the traditional sewing classes for adults, 
“an adult child guidance class is also offered in the 
Prescott public schools. The adult teacher assists with 
the nursery class at the high school, and the mothers 
in the adult class are encouraged to spend at least three 
hours in observation at the nursery school. Comments 
of events which take place in the nursery play school 
are used as a basis for discussion in the adult group. 
Movies and individual reports are incorporated into the 
instruction. Topics which have been covered include: 
“New Keys to Discipline,” “What to Expect of the 2, 3, 
4, and 5 Year-old,” and “Willing Obedience.” 
It is the plan in the Prescott public schools to present 

a complete family life program in the homemaking de- 
partment, with each development enriched and im- 
proved upon every year. 
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Books and Bulletins 








GENERAL 


Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Year Ended June 30, 1947. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 44 pages, 15¢. 


An annual report prepared by the U. S. 
Office of Education containing summary 
and detail tables dealing with staffs, stu- 
dents, degrees, finances, enrollments, etc., 
of land-grant institutions. 


Federal Government Funds for Education 
1946-47 and 1947-48, Leaflet No. 79. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 40 pages, 15¢. 


A report by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion showing Regularly Recurring Appro- 
priations for Education covering agri- 
cultural experiment stations, vocational 
education, vocational rehabilitation, etc; 
and Emergency Funds Allotted for Educa- 
tion in the States covering school lunches, 
education of veterans, etc. 


Matching Needs and Facilities in Higher 
Education, Legislative Document (1948, 
No. 31), by Floyd W. Reeves, et al. 
Bureau of Publications, State Education 
Department, Albany 1, New York. 126 
pages, 35¢. 


This report is one of those presented to 
the New York Temporary Commission on 
the Need for a State University. It deals 
with barriers standing in the way of youth 
seeking higher education in New York 
State; present facilities available in the 
state; and, among other things, suggests 
means by which needs of youth for post 
high: school education can be met. 


Cost and Financing of Higher Education, 
Legislative Document (1948, No. 34), by 
Paul Studenski. Bureau of Publications, 
State Education Department, Albany 1, 
New York. 148 pages, 40¢. 


This is another report to the New York 
Temporary Commission on the Need for 
a State University. It includes studies of 
sources of funds and total, as well as per 
student expenditures, for institutions of a 
variety of types providing education above 
the high school level. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


The American Woman in Modern Mar- 
riage, by Sonya Ruth Das. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., New York, N. Y. 185 
pages, $3.75. 


In this book Dr. Das deals with the his- 
torial development of modern marriage, 
defines its concept; analyzes causes and 
effects of divorce and suggests uniform 
marriage and divorce laws as part remedy; 
describes the American family as a demo- 
cratic institution; and finally, enunciates 
an ethical code of modern woman in terms 
of the adjustments of her divergent inter- 
ests. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Working with Plastics, by Arthur Dunham. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
18, N. Y., 1948. 225 pages, $3.50. 


This how-to-do-it book, written from a 
teacher’s point of view, deals with plastics 
as a craft material, its purpose being to 
help students develop skill in working 
with this new medium. Contains 193 illus- 
trations. 


Modern Shop Organization fer Industrial 
Arts Classes, by Cris H. Groneman. 
Canvas Products Corporation, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin, 1948. 55 pages, 75¢. 
This booklet contains brief chapters on 

detailed duties of officers in school shop 
organization, including foremen, superin- 
tendent, librarian, etc.; responsibility as- 
signment clean-up duties; modern griev- 
ance procedure in the school shop; and 
presents other material concerning modern 
shop practices. 


Techniques, 5th Edition, issued by Higgins 
Ink Company, 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn 
15, N. Y., 1948. 48 pages, $1.00. 


This book contains a series of treatments 
showing the various types of art work in 
Higgins American Drawing Inks. No at- 
tempt is made here to give instruction, 
but instead to give suggestions for hand- 
ling and to describe and illustrate out- 
standing techniques. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Periodicals—Aviation for Teachers and 
Pupils, compiled by Willis C. Brown. 
Available from Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D. C. 5 pages, free. 


This list covers 44 suggested periodicals 
devoted to flying, the aviation trade, model 
planes and hobbies, engineering, profes- 


.Sional and general aviation interests. For 


junior and senior age school reading in 
order to aid understanding of current 
developments relating to aviation. 


Starting a Small Machine Shop, by Fred 

Colvin. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 

pany, New York, N. Y., 1948. 212 pages, 
$2.50. 


This book deals with problems which 
the young mechanic encounters in setting 
up his own shop covering location, ma- 
chines and equipment, charges for work, 
rental, salary, and other matters. 


Your Bicycle, by Steve Kraynick. Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria 3, Illinois, 1948. $1.25. 


Written by the proprietor of a bicycle 
repair shop, this book gives general advice 
on bicycle care, cautions for avoiding 


| By Roy E. Knight. 25 usable proj pre- 





METALWORK, 
TECHNOLOGY 
and PRACTICE 


By O. A. Ludwig. Revised 1947. 
A complete textbook for metal- 
work—hand and machine. Pre- 
sents usable information for 
machine shop, automotive, 
aeronautical, metal pattern 
working, foundry, sheet, orna- 
mental and metal building as well as al- 
lied trades. Its 400 pages include over 660 
illustrations, showing step-by-step pror 
cedures, tools, equipment, machines. Con- 
tents include metalworking jobs, dressing 
safely, reading drawings, sketching, layouts, 
hand polishing, tapping, assembling, rivet- 
ing, buffing, metal finishing, stamping, 
stenciling, etching, metal lathes, metal spin- 
ning, shapers, universal grinders and many 
other valuable topics. Only $4.00. Order 
today. Clip this. 


Machine Shop Projects 


sented in blueprint form as well as 25 
suggested projects. $1.00. 


Engine Lathe Operations 
By Whipple & Baudek. A working 
manual for beginners on the engine 


. Each operation described and 
illustrated in detail. $1.60. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


104 W. Market St. 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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An ABC PLAN 


on the how and what of 


THE INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS PROGRAM 


Newkirk and Johnson 
Instructions on how to organize, equip, 
and teach industrial arts from grade 1 
through 12, with tested examples of types 
from all kinds and sizes of school systems. 


$5.50 


Order from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York @ Boston @ Chicago @ Dallas 
Atlanta @ San Francisco 














trouble, interpretation of trouble symp- 
toms with directions for making adjust- 
ments and replacements. 


DISTRIBUTIVE 


The Retail Salesperson at Work, by 
Donald K. Beckley. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, N. Y., 1948. 338 
pages, $2.20. 


An introductory text designed for young 
people planning careers in _ retailing. 
Stresses techniques of selling and informa- 
tion necessary to handle job; and makes 
suggestions on best procedures for finding 
job in retailing. 


EDUCATION FOR ALL 


J.C. Woodin, Director of Industrial and 
Adult Education, of Wichita, Kansas, is 
author of a pamphlet entitled, “Educa- 
tion for All,” which is directed to the citi- 
zens of Wichita to acquaint them with 
their school problems. Mr. Woodin offers 
practical suggestions for better under- 
standing and support of vocational educa- 
tion and points the way to a more whole- 
some and cooperative solution to a com- 
munity’s educational problems. He makes 
frequent use of charts to clarify his state- 
ments. The publisher of this booklet is 
McKnight & McKnight of Bloomington, 
Tilinois. 
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A V A 
PUBLICATIONS 





Research Bulletin No. 1 — Occupational 
Adjustments of Vocational School 
Graduates. 1940. Pp. 132. Price 10 cents 
each; 10 or more, 5 cents each. 


SURVEY FORMS for use in making local 
or area studies of graduates and former 
students of industrial, home economics, or 
agricultural education schools or depart- 
ments; useful to occupational guidance, 
training, and placement programs. 1940. 
Pp. 4 ea. Prices: 10 copies, 15 cents; 
100 copies, $1.05; 1,000 copies, $8.25. 


Research Bulletin No. 2—A Study of In- 
dustrial Teacher Education at the Grad- 
uate Level. 1941. Pp. 42. Price, 10 cents 
each; 10 or more, 5 cents each. 


An Enlarged Program of Vocational Edu- 
cation With Special Reference to Larger 
Administrative Units. 1943. Pp. 52. Price, 
40 cents each; 10 or more, 35 cents each. 


Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts. 
1946. Price, 25 cents each; 10 or more, 
20 cents each. 


State Supervision of Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation. 1946. Free. 


America’s Vocational Schools. 
56. Single copies Free. 


Evaluative Criteria for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Agriculture. 1942. (Revised). 
Pp. 75. Prices: 20 cents each; 10 or more 
copies, 15 cents each. 


Manual of Directions for Use with “Eval- 
uative Criteria for Vocational Educa- 
tion in Agriculture, 1942 Revision.” 
1943. Pp. 15. Prices: | to 9 copies, 10 
cents each; 10 to 99 copies, 9 cents each; 
100 or more copies, 8 cents each. 


NOTE: The report entitled, “Factors Affect- 
ing the Satisfactions of Home Economics 
Teachers,” published by the Committee on 
Research and Publications of the AVA, is 
available for distribution. The publication, 
AVA Research Bulletin No. 3, may be se- 
cured from the AVA office in Washington, 
D. C.: price 75¢ a copy. 


THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Monthly except July and August. $2.00 sub- 
scription price to colleges, universities, libra- 
ries, business firms, and interested lay persons. 
Free to members of American Vocational 
Assn., Inc. 


1945. Pp. 


SERVICE LEAFLETS 
(Free) 


Area Vocational Schools—the Enlarge- 
ment of Opportunities for Vocational 
Education 


AVA—A Service Organization 
AVA—Agricultural Education Section 
AVA—Trade and Industrial Education 

AVA—Home Economics Section 

AVA—Industrial Arts Section 
AVA—Vocational Guidance Section 


Send orders for publications, American 
Vocational Journal subscriptions, and 
requests for information to: 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Ave. Washington 5, D. C. 


Make all checks Payable to the 
American V tion, Inc. 
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PERSONALS 








@ The vocational and industrial arts 
teachers of the Los Angeles City Schools 
recently united in a banquet in honor of 
their new Superintendent, Dr. Alexander 
J. Stoddard. Dr. Stoddard, formerly Super- 
intendent of Schools in Philadelphia, took 
over the leadership of the schools of the 
West Coast city on September 1, 1948. He 
has already demonstrated a keen insight 
into the needs for vocational education in 
the industrial expansion of the Southwest. 
The banquet drew several hundred voca- 
tional and industrial arts teachers, and the 
program which followed was high lighted 
by an address by the Superintendent. 
“Expanding the Purposes of Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education” was the 
topic under which he pointed out the need 
for an understanding of American industry 
by every citizen of the nation. 

Mr. Claude Nihart, Supervisor of the 
Vocational and Practical Arts Branch, was 
chairman of the meeting, and Howard A. 
Campion, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in charge of the Adult and Voca- 
tional Education Division, acted as toast- 
master. 


H. Lew Webb of Lombard, Illinois, for 
many years with the American Technical 
Society, is now Coordinator of Educa- 
tional Services for Delmar Publishers of 
Albany, N. Y. 


George C. Henriksen has been appointed 
Director of Adult and Vocational Educa- 
tion in the Portland, Oregon, public school 
system. Mr. Henriksen will have over-all 
responsibility for the Apprentice School, 
adult family life education, high school 
evening continuation program, hobby 
classes for adults, veteran training, and 
trade preparatory and trade extension 
programs. Prior to this appointment, Mr. 
Henriksen served as Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Arts and Vocational Education for 
the Portland School system. 


Wilson C. Lee has been appointed Assis- 
tant State Supervisor of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education in Oregon to succeed 
Harold W. Shogran who resigned from 
this position. Mr. Lee’s main assignment 
is that of supervising part-time coopera- 
tive and evening related classes. 


Henry A. Tenpas, Vocational Agriculture 
instructor, Amity High School, Oregon, 
has accepted a position as assistant teacher- 
trainer on a part-time basis at Oregon 
State College. 





Left to Right—C. E. Nihart, A. J. Stoddard, H. A. Campion, Jack Kramer 


Miss Clara H. Krauter, Principal of the 
Essex County Vocational and Technical 
High School for Girls since 1926, was 
named the “Outstanding Woman of Essex 
County for 1948” by the Council of Wo- 
men’s Service Clubs of Essex County. 
This award was presented at a dinner in 
Essex House in Newark on November 
16th, at which both men’s and women’s 
service clubs were represented. 

Miss Krauter has held many positions 
of importance in the field of education. 
She is Past President of the New Jersey 
Vocational Arts Association, the New 
Jersey Home Economics Association, and 
the Eastern Arts Association. She also 
served as Vice President of the National 
Association of Local Administrators of 
Vocational Education. Miss Krauter has 
made valuable contributions to vocational 
education for girls and women. 


Boletha Frojen has recently been ap- 
pointed Assistant State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education in Arizona. 





IN TRIBUTE 











Mrs. Elizabeth C. Riner, Supervisor of 
Homemaking Education for the Omaha 
Public Schools since 1933, died on October 
21, 1948, after a brief illness. A nationally 
recognized authority on family life educa- 
tion and adult homemaking education, 
Mrs. Riner had served as a special instrue- 
tor in many schools throughout the nation. 
An organizer of the annual Parent Educa- 
tion Institute, she was a member of the 
Omaha, Nebraska, and National Education 
Associations, the American Vocational 
Association, and the American Home 
Economics Association. 
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RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE. 
(Continued from page 19) 


“Prosser Resolution.” Dr. Prosser re- 
cently suffered a serious accident and for 
the first time in many years his genial 
personality and sound leadership are miss- 
ing from our annual deliberations. May 
his recovery be speedy and complete. 


16, COMMENDATIONS—APPRECIATION FOR CON- 
VENTION ARRANGEMENTS: 


The American Vocational Association 
is deeply indebted to many persons and 
groups for their various services rendered 
during the past year in planning for the 
convention. The American Vocational 
Association commends members of the 
A.V.A. Executive Committee, the Honor- 
ary Convention Committee, the General 
Convention Planning Committee, the 
presidents of affiliated state organizations, 
chairmen of the Local Convention Com- 
mittee, Director of Vocational and Adult 
Education of the State of Wisconsin and 
his staff, the Convention Bureau of the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce, the 
management of the headquarters } tel for 
the excellent accommodations and enter- 
tainment provided during the series of 
meetings. 


17. APPRECIATION FOR THE WORK OF OUR 
OFFICERS: 


This Convention expresses its apprecia- 
tion and admiration for the manner in 
which the officers and members of the 
Executive Committee have handled the 
affairs of the Association during the past 
year. We, also, express thanks for the 
efficient operation of the headquarters of- 
fice by the Executive Secretary and his 
staff. ° 


SIGNED: 


John M. Lowe, State. Director, West 
Virginia; M. J. DeBenning, State 
Supv. Dist. Educ., Oklahoma; G. O. 
Wilber, State Teachers College, Os- 
wego, New York; Ruth Huey, State 
Supv. Homemaking, Texas; Roy R. 
Van Duzee, Director Voc. Educ., West 
Allis, Wisconsin; E. E. Puls, Dean, 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Ham- 
mond, Louisiana; P. S. Barrett, Di- 
rector Voc. Rehab., Atlanta, Georgia; 
Howard A. Campion, Chairman, Asst. 
Supt., Los Angeles, California. 


ATLANTA AREA SCHOOLS 
EVENING CLASS PROGRAM 


At the present time, 1,500 people in At- 
lanta and Fulton County, Georgia, are 
taking evening school instruction at the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational School in Dis- 
tributive Education, Business Education, 
Trades and Industry, and Homemaking, 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday evenings from 6 to 9 P.M. Ap- 
proximately 600 people are taking in- 
struction these same evenings at Carver 
Vocational School for Negroes. In Janu- 
ary, for the second semester, the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational School will concen- 
trate on, enrolling students from the vari- 
ous high schools who wish a vocational 
program. A high school diploma, non- 
college preparatory, will be given. 
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The Milwaukee A Cappella Choristers 


AVA HEARS MILWAUKEE 
SINGERS 


The Milwaukee A Cappella Choristers 
appeared at the Schroeder Hotel for the 
opening general session of the AVA con- 
vention on November 30. The Choristers. 
under the direction of Donald F. Mohr, 
music supervisor for the Milwaukee pub- 
lic schools, presented a varied program of 
folk songs and Christmas carols which was 
widely praised for its fine quality of 
musical accomplishment. The group, 
known as “the singin’est choir in town,” 
has enjoyed an excellent musical reputa- 
tion among Milwaukeeans since its or- 
ganization in 1933. 

By vocation the members are teachers, 
secretaries, attorneys, housewives, mer- 
chants, shop workers, students . . . by 
avocation the members are young people 
who love to sing for the sheer joy of 
singing. 

The choir is self-supporting through 
annual dues, gifts from singing engage- 
ments, and from the proceeds of a formal 
Spring concert. 


Texas Begins New Trade Programs 


Nine new day trade programs have 
been organized and put into operation 
in Texas. Three of these programs are 
General Industrial Shopwork for small 
communities. These classes have been 
started in the high schools in Rio Grande 
City, Shamrock, and Wellington. 

In Rio Grande City, Roland A. Smith 
is the instructor for the new program; in 
Shamrock, Clarence R. Morris; and in 
Wellington, Robert L. Wyatt. 

The remainder of the new programs 
are well diversified. 

Three junior colleges have new day 
trade programs. The first such program 
for the Baking Trade has been established 
at the North Texas Agricultural College 
at Arlington. Paschal Scottino is the in- 
structor. Lamar College, Beaumont, has 
a new terminal shop course in refrigeration 
with Carl W. Ross as the instructor. An- 
other terminal day trade course cover- 
ing the operation and repair of heavy 
duty internal combustion engines is being 
conducted at the Kilgore Junior College 
by T. H. Freeman. 

The Beaumont High School has a new 


program in Mill and Cabinet Work with 
Earl S. Downs as instructor. A Building 
Operation and Maintenance program has 
been started in El Paso. A. L. Franklin 
is the instructor. Phillips has a new Metal 
Trades program which is conducted by 

. E. Adams. 

Three new part-time programs in Prac- 
tical Nursing are now under way in 
Corpus Christi, Fort Worth, and San 
Antonio. Mrs. Lucille de Cordova, Mrs. 
Kathryn P. Hood, and Mrs. Mary M. H. 
Williams are the instructors. 

One new part-time cooperative program 
(D.0.) has been started in the Beaumont 
High School. Leland B. Lucksinger is 
the Coordinator. 

In addition to those listed above, six- 
teen new teachers have entered the T & I 
program. They are J. Armstrong, 
Pattern Shop, and Mason L. Armstrong, 
Aircraft Mechanics, North Texas Agri- 
cultural College, Arlington; Glyn C. 
Jones, Printing, Austin High School, H. B. 
Davis, Related Subjects, Lamar College, 
Beaumont; A. J. Milner, Machine Shop, 
Borger High School; F. L. Michael, Elec- 
trical Trades Shop, Corpus Christi; Marie 
Moore, Cosmetology, Denison High 
School; Kenneth M. Tyson, Drafting, K. 
M. Wetzel, Mill and Cabinet Shop, and 
Tommy Edwards, Auto Mechanics, Fort 
Worth; Robert L. Frazer, Gardening and 
Landscaping, and A. R. Turbeville, Re- 
lated Subjects, San Antonio; J. M. Har- 
low, Metal Trades Shop, Sweetwater; 
James H. Bolton, Auto Mechanics, Waco 
High School; and Mrs. Addie B. Caldwell, 
Cosmetology, Waco State Home. 





The Oakland Board of Education has 
officially changed the name of Central 
Trade School to Laney Trade and Techni- 
cal Institute. The new name honors the 
late Joseph C. Laney who served for many 
years as a member and president of the 
Oakland Board of Education and as a 
civic leader in the promotion of voca- 
tional education. 


* * * 


The Kalamazoo Retail Credit Bureau re- 
cently presented Western Michigan Col- 
lege with a $100 scholarship to be given to 
an outstanding young man or woman who 
is interested in retail credit bureau work 
as a career. This is the fifth scholarship 
that the Distributive Education Depart- 
ment of Western Michigan has received. 
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PROMPT DELIVERY 


ON EVERY-THING IN LATEST METAL AND 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINE TOOLS AND 
ACCESSORIES. WE SELL NATIONALLY 
KNOWN PRODUCTS ONLY. MOST OF THE 
FOLLOWING ITEMS ARE CARRIED IN 
STOCK. 
LATHES, metal and wood-working. 
MILLING MACHINES, all types. 
SHAPERS, from 7” up to 24”. 
GRINDERS, all types. 
DRILL PRESSES, RADIAL DRILLS. 
BAND SAWS, vertical, horizontal. 
POWER HACK SAWS. 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILLS. 
VISES, bench and machinists. 
INGERSOLL RAND PORTABLE 
ROTARY IMPACT TOOLS. 
BENCH & FLOOR TILT ARBOR SAWS, 
all sizes. 
JOINTERS, JIG SAWS, BAND SAWS, 
RADIAL SAWS. 
SANDERS, all types. 
PLANERS, SHAPERS, VISES, wood-working. 
MITRE BOXES, ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
AIR COMPRESSORS, PAINT SPRAYS. 
A. C. WELDING UNITS, ELECTRIC & 
CHAIN HOISTS. 
SHEET METAL CRAFT EQUIPMENT. 
PRESSES, arbor, Hydraulic, etc. 
DIESEL POWER GENERATING UNITS 
32 H.P. and up. 
FURNACES, gas & ELECTRIC, FORGES gas 
& electric. 


“BEAVER” portable pipe and bolt threading 
machines. 


Write now for complete information on any 
items in which you are interested 


General Machinery & Equipment Co. 
146-44 $ 17th St. Harrisburg, Pa. 

















NEW ATF REPRESENTATIVE 


American Type Founders Sales Corpo- 
ration announces that Mr. John T. Porter 
has recently joined ATF as their Pacific 
Coast representative of the Department of 
Education with offices in their Los Angeles 
branch. For the past twelve years Mr. 
Porter has been instructor in printing at 
Santa Barbara College, University of 
California. 


Audio-Visual Education 


John Wiley & Sons, publishers of sci- 
entific and technical books, have issued 
visual aids for classes using their well- 
known texts, “Foundations of Psychology,” 
by Boring, Langfeld and Weld, and 
“Physical Geology,” by Longwell, Knopf 
and Flint. The two sets of visual material 
were especially prepared for use by schools 
with limited laboratory facilities. The 
psychology series consists of 200 slides and 
six short films, while the geology set is 
made up entirely of 250 color transpar- 
encies. Further information on the Wiley 
visual aids can be obtained from Dr. Ned 
L. Reglein, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. Dr. 
Reglein is currently supervising the prepa- 
ration of visual aids for other Wiley texts 
in historical geology, physical geography, 
biology, chemistry and botany. 

New Horizons, a 16mm sound film that 
blends the story of rich Southern traditions 
with a report on the great strides of 
progress being made in that section of the 
nation today, is now ready for distribu- 
tion. Sponsored by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad Company, prints are available 
without charge from The Princeton Film 
Center, Princeton, N. J 


Spun in full, natural color, the story 
brings to the screen a brief record of the 
historic events that constitute the South- 
land’s past: the first colonization well over 
three centuries ago, its leading part in the 
battle for independence, its ever-increasing 
supply of charm and hospitality, its many 
picturesque rural and urban settings. 

Retaining all these rich traditions, the 
film reports, our Southern States are today 
writing a new chapter that is born of the 
spirit of progress. Industry, agriculture, 
science and education are reflecting the 
quickened tempo as they strive constantly 
to better our way of*life. 

The South’s many natural resources are 
shown, as cotton, tobacco, citrus and other 
crops are harv ested i in colorful setting. Its 
raw materials, including a wide variety of 
mineral riches, as well as lumber from the 
most extensive forest in the country, play 
a vital part in our national economy . 








Los Angeles Vocational Schools Honoring Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, New Superintendent 
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International Film Bureau, Inc., 94 
nounces the publication of “101 Films,” 
descriptive list of motion pictures oi 
able on a sales basis. Among the titles 
listed are teaching films for classes in Art, 
Audio-Visual Education, Social Sciences, 
Retail Sales Training, Education, English, 
French, Spanish, Natural Sciences, Psy- 
chology and Psychiatry. Copies will be 
sent free on request to the International 
Film Bureau, Inc., offices at 6 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, or 15 Park Row, 
New York 7, New York. International 
Film Bureau announces that a complete 
library of the Vocational Guidance Films 
produced by Carl F. Mahnke Productions 
is available on a rental basis. The Bureau 
also distributes the entire Supervisory 
Training Series made by the United States 
Office of Education for use in industry 
and in vocational schools. 

A new series of five 35mm silent film- 
strips on Etiquette, intended for use in 
teaching the social graces to young people 
of high school age, has been announced by 
the Text-Film Department of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. Consisting of 
dramatized situations in the everyday 
lives of teen-agers, acted out in the film- 
strips by actual high school students, these 
Text-Films illustrate the fine points of the 
kind of personal behavior that makes for 
successful relationships with others—at 
home, in school, at work, and in social 
affairs. Like all McGraw-Hill Text-Film 
series, these films are correlated with a 
textbook, in this case Manners Made 
Easy, by Mary Beery. They are available 
to individual users and film libraries 
through direct purchase from the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York. 

In announcing these filmstrips, Mr. Al- 
bert J. Rosenberg, manager of McGraw- 
Hill’s  Text-Film Department, stressed 
their adaptability to a wide range of 
teaching areas. 

“In many schools,” he said, “specific 
courses in social conduct are already a 
regular part of the curriculum; however, 
where this is not possible, the integrated 
teaching unit of book and filmstrips can be 
fitted into courses of health, -hygiene, or 
made into projects in English and Social 
Studies classes. No matter where they 
find their place, the outstanding character- 
istic which recommends them to teachers 
is their common-sense approach to the 
subject of etiquette. The films point out 
to young people that good manners are 
essentially the accepted means for meet= 
ing successfully the wider social experi- 
ences that come with growing up.” 

In conluding, Mr. Rosenberg emphasized 
that Text-Films on Etiquette are directed 
to both boys and girls, and that they ap- 
proach young people’s problems in terms 
of their own experiences. 

The subjects of the five individual film- 
strips include how to live cooperatively 
as a member of the family, how to behave 
in class or in the school library, how to 
achieve good grooming habits, how to 
behave in public and on dates, and how to 
behave as a guest and at the table. 

The latest 16-mm sound films offered 
by the Princeton Film Center, Princeton, 
New Jersey, are listed in Catalog Number 
11 which may be obtained by request. 
The catalog, containing 100 pages, lists 
both free and rental films. 

The Society for Visual Education, 100 
East Ohio St., Chicago, Illinois, announces 
a new “Foundations of Chemistry” series. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Congratulations, sir! Your bandaged 
beak is a badge of honor! 


It’s a symbol of service . . . a sure 
sign that you, like most of us these 
days, have been keeping your nose 
to the grindstone—working your 
hardest just to keep your family liv- 
ing the way you want them to live. 

But what of the future? Your nose 
can’t take it forever. Someday you’ll 
want to retire, to follow the hobbies 
and take the trips and do the things 
that you’ ve always dreamed of doing. 


That’s going to take just one thing 


—MONEY! And will you have it 
when you want it? 

You will if you’re buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds automatically—on the 
Payroll Savings Pian where you 
work, or on the Bond-A-Month Plan 
at your bank. 

With either plan, you’re heading 
for real financial security. Month 
after month, regularly as clockwork, 
your money is saved for you. 

It’s just about the easiest, surest, 
fastest way of building financial se- 
curity that anyone ever dreamed up. 





And with U. S. Savings Bonds, you 
make money while you save it. Every 
$75 Bond you buy today will be 
worth $100 in just 10 years! 

Of course, you can always buy 
Bonds at any bank or post office. 

But the best way, the sure and 
steady way, is to buy ’em automat- 
ically! > 
Start doing it now! Keep on doing it! 
And in no time flat, you’ll find that 
you’re well on your way to a perma- 
nent separation of nose and grind- 
stone! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING-U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


© Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 34) 


Clear descriptions of basic chemical con- 
cepts are supplemented with diagrams and 
familiar pictures. Sale—$3, for individual 
strips; $27.50 for a set of 10. 


“This Way to Nursing” is now avail- 
able for loan from local state boards of 
health. Produced by the Emerson Yorke 
Studio, 35 West 45th St., New York 20, 
N. Y., this film shows what goes into 
modern training for the nursing pro- 
fession. Approved by public health and 
nurse recruitment groups, it is timely, 
informative, and factual, and _ includes 
actual scenes in a typical nursing school. 


As an aid in orientation for young 
children just starting in school, “We Go 
To School” has been released by Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. In one reel the film presents all 
the new, unfamiliar features which be- 
ginners in school will encounter. It is 
designed to provide youngsters with a 
sense of security. 


“Elements of Art” is a series of eight 
discussional slidefilms recently released 
by the Jam Handy Organization, Detroit, 
Michigan. With the individual topics of 
Lines, Shapes, More Shapes, Solid Shapes, 
Color, Using Color, Proportion, and 
Painting a Picture, the series costs $33.50, 
and individual films may be obtained for 
$4.95. 


“Footsteps to the Future,” a 16-mm 
black and white sound film, has been pro- 
duced by the Department of Photography 
for the School of Home Economics, Ohio 
State University. This is a recruitment 
film designed to interest the high school 
girl and her parents in the study of home 
economics at the college level, both as 
preparation for successful homemaking and 
for a career. Seventeen copies are avail- 
able for loan by writing to the Public 
Relations Office, 106 Administration Build- 
ing, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 


The United States Bureau of Mines, 
4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa., has 
two new color films for loan. “The Story 
of Gasoline” presents a clear story of the 
production and use of gasoline. Actual 
refinery equipment is pictured. “Cali- 
fornia and Its Natural Resources” depicts 
the mineral, industrial, and agricultural 
wealth of the State of California. The 
growth of great cities as a result of 
natural resources is described. 


The main causes of highway traffic 
accidents are shown in “It’s Up to You,” a 
16-mm sound motion picture which is 
available from the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, San Francisco, Calif. 
By means of actual unrehearsed scenes 
taken on highways, this film points out 
that speeding, making wrong turns, and 
passing improperly, are the main causes 
of accidents. 


The following new sound motion 
pictures have just been released by 
Coronet Films for use in the nation’s 
schools: 


Your Family (One reel, sound, color or 
black-and-white; Collaborator: Viola 
Theman, Ph.D., Associate. Professor of 
Education, Northwestern University). The 
film story of a happy family—the Brents. 
They have difficulties, but through mutual 
understanding and acceptance of responsi- 
bility they have achieved that vital sense 
of unity so necessary to a happy har- 
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monious home life. Aimed to develop an 
appreciation and understanding of the 
family as a social unit, this film is designed 
for elementary school use. 


life in a Fishing Village (One reel, 
sound, color or black-and-white; Collabo- 
rator: Clyde F. Kohn, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Geography, Northwestern 
University). The colorful village of 
Gravarna, Sweden, is typical of fishing 
villages the world over. Here is a re- 
vealing, behind the scenes picture of the 
fishing industry, including a trip out to 
sea with the fishing fleet. Through this 
film students will get a better understand- 
ing of the part such a village plays in the 
world community, today. (Intermediate, 
Junior High, Senior High, College, Adult) 


Modern Hawaii (One reel, sound, color 
or black-and-white; Collaborator: Clyde 
F. Kohn, Associate Professor of Geog- 
raphy, Northwestern University). Coronet 
Films moves its camera to the “Paradise 
of the Pacific” to bring romantic Hawaii 
to the classroom. This film shows how 
Hawaii, as a scenic haven, economic 
asset, transportation crossroads, and out- 
post fortress, ranks among the most im- 
portant parts of the United States. (Inter- 
mediate, Junior High, Senior High, Col- 
lege, Adult.) 


Basketball for Girlsk—Fundamental 
Techniques (One reel, sound, black-and- 
white; Collaborator: Mildred B. Wohl- 
ford, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Phys- 
ical Education, State College of Washing- 
ton). Combining fast action and slow 
motion photography, skillful players, and 
sound basketball know-how, this film 
demonstrates fundamental techniques of 
ball-handling, passing, and shooting. It 
emphasizes the value of practice and im- 
portance of individual skill to team suc- 
cess. (Junior High, Senior High, College.) 


Basketball for Girlsk—Game Play (One 
reel, sound, black-and-white; Collabo- 
rator: Mildred B. Wohlford, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Physical Education, 
State College of Washington). The finer 
points of this exciting and popular sport 
are demonstrated here. Individual player 
techniques in offense and defense are 
shown. This film will heighten the in- 
terest and increase the skill of students 
and will help to make any physical edu- 
cation program a greater success. (Junior 
High, Senior High, College.) 


Softball for Boys (One reel, sound, color 
or black-and-white; Collaborator: Arthur 
T. Noren, Director, Special Services, Vet- 
erans Administration, Philadelphia, Pa.). 
Slow motion photography is used to 
analyze the individual player skills and 
the principles of team play are developed 
in actual game situations. (Intermediate, 
Junior High) 


Safe Living at School (One iat sound, 
color or black-and-white; Collaborator: 
Vivian Weedon, Ph.D., Curriculum Con- 
sultant, School and College Division, Na- 
tional ‘Safety Council). With emphasis 
on three basic safe living principles: 
courtesy, good housekeeping, skillful and 
correct actions; this motivational film will 
help to develop proper concepts of Safe 
Living at School. (Primary, Intermediate, 
Junior High.) 


Build Your Vocabulary (One reel, sound, 
color or black-and-white; Collaborator: 
John J. DeBoer, Ph.D., Professor of Edu- 
cation, The Univ ersity of Illinois). A 
story which portrays a vocabulary failure 
and shows how it is turned into a success. 
Mr. Thompson, who finds himself at a loss 


Is This Your Last? 


THIS ISSUE MAY BE 
YOUR LAST JOURNAL 
UNLESS YOUR STATE 
ASSOCIATION ALREADY 
HAS RECEIVED YOUR 

1949 MEMBERSHIP! 


Why Not Take Care 
Of Your Dues Now? 





for words at a Civic Association meeting, 
takes a cue from his son Roger, and em- 
barks upon a systematic campaign of 
vocabulary improvement. Backed by 
sound educational planning, this film 
demonstrates proven methods of vocab- 
ulary building and establishes the need 
for a well rounded vocabulary. (Junior 
High, Senior High, College, Adult) 

Each of these new Coronet Films is 
one reel in length and may be secured 
through Purchase or Lease-Purchase for 
$90 in full color or $45 in black and white. 
They are also available through the na- 
tion’s leading film-lending libraries. For 
a complete catalog, or further information 
write to: Coronet Films, Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





AVA Life Membership Emblems 


NA 


The L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Massachu- 
sets, has sent us quotations on 
AVA Life Membership em- 
blems as follows: 


10 carat gold with 10 carat pin and 
safety catch 


10 carat gold with 10 carat post..... 2.15 
10 carat gold with plated safety pin 
1 





and catch ‘ 
10 carat gold with plated post....... 1.70 
10: carat gold Charm ....45....654 5544.4 1.60 


Prices quoted do not include 20% Fed- 
eral Tax and State Taxes where applicable. 
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Bell ¢ Howell 


BLUE BLOOD! 


e Yes, the maker of Hollywood’s 
preferred professional motion pic- 
ture equipment has done it again! 
Bell & Howell has introduced two 
lighter, more compact, lower 
priced 16mm sound film projectors 
... without sacrifice of traditional 
B&H quality. Like the familiar, 
higher-powered Filmosounds, 
each of the two new models is the 
blue blood of its class. Each offers 
double the sound output of other 
small sound film projectors. 





Write for Full Details on these Filmosounds, 
and on the complete B&H line of 8mm 
and 16mm cameras, projectors, and 
accessories. Bell & Howell Company, 
7170 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
Branches in New York, Hollywood, 
and Washington, D. C. 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocationa! Journal 


Two New Sound Film Projectors 





New One-Case Filmosound 


The last word in compactness and 
easy portability. The 6-inch speaker 
may be placed near the screen—or 
operated right in the projector unit 
as shown above. 


New Academy Filmosound 


With its larger speaker (your choice 
of 8-inch or 12-inch) built into a sec- 
ond case, this model provides addi- 
tional audience-handling capacity. 
Like the One-Case model, it has the 
highly perfected B&H optical sys- 
tem using a 750-watt or 1000-watt 
lamp, as well as the ease of operation 
and the lasting dependability for 
which Filmosounds are so famed. 


Every Filmosound is guaranteed for life! 
During life of product, any defects in 
workmanship or material will be reme- 
died free (except transportation). 


Bell « Howell 

















A New System of Motorized Farm Tools 


Replaces that last team of horses on all ~ The Model G is not just another size, another 


light jobs. small tractor, but a new idea in farm power. 


An economical “‘chore”’ tractor — uses only 


Rear-mounted engine and front-mounted tools 
2 to 3 quarts of fuel per hour. 


permit the operator clear, straight-ahead vision. 
An all-round tractor for small acreages — h ‘peealiioh a a 
plows, discs, harrows, plants, cultivates, Any tool can be attached or detached in five 


mows and does belt work. minutes or less. The special 34 mile per hour low 


% Ideal for planting and cultivating in any speed replaces hand methods for precision tillage. 


W desired row spacing. Such features mark the Model G as the most 


«= A handy auxiliary tractor on large farms. modern development in efficient farm power, 


FULL LINE OF TOOLS 
@ 5-foot Single Action Disc — 
@ 1-section Spring Tooth Harrow 
—~“%— @ 2-section Peg Tooth Harrow 


». 


1 @ 2-row Drill Planter 


MERS , @ Attached Moldboard Plow, 12-inch Bottom 
8 cH A. f ® 5-foot Mower 


u. S- 
R pInision — miiwA @ 1-row Cultivator 
fe) ‘ . ° 
TRACT Multiple-Row Ground-Driven Seeders, Power 
LIBRARY Driyen Seeders, Independent-Gang Cultivators 


£38 cn 30-inch Single Tool-Bar adaptable to many com- 
EAST LANSING MIG »inations of cultivating equipment; also 60-inch 
Youble Tool-Bar 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal 





